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Preface 


What I have attempted to do in this book is to provide a 
brief yet comprehensive description of the English educa- 
tional system, prefaced by a short historical survey. Within 
the narrow limits of space I have allowed myself it has not been 
possible to go into detail about any topic, especially as I have 
interpreted the term ‘educational system’ more widely than 
is customary by including chapters on the independent schools 
and university education. i 

My main difficulty has been to keep pace with events. The 
present is a time of spectacularly rapid growth and change; 
within the past few months, for example, programmes for 
further large expansions of facilities for secondary, technical 
and university education, and- teacher training, have been 
announced, and the system of financing the statutory system 
of public education has been drastically altered by the substi- 
tution of block grants to Local Authorities for percentage 
grants to Local Education Authorities. Inevitably, by the time 
this book is published some passages in it will be out of date. 

Inevitably, also, in a book containing so many facts and 
figures there are bound to be inaccuracies. I shall be grateful 
for corrections. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor W. O. Lester Smith 
and Dr. S. J. Curtis, who read an early draft of the historical 
chapter and made most helpful suggestions; to my classes of - 
teachers studying for the Advanced Certificate in Education 
of the University of Sheffield, who have so often made me 
realize how little I know about the English educational system; 
and to Mrs. E. M. Wilson and Mrs. M. Cuninghame-Green, 
who typed my often atrocious manuscript. ` 


Sheffield, September 1960 H. C. DENT 
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CHAPTER I Genealogical Tree 


Tue story of English education begins with the bringing of 
Christianity to Kent in A.D. 597. No direct evidence exists to 
support this statement, but there can be little doubt that when 
St. Augustine established his cathedral church, at Canterbury 
he included among its functions the teaching of converts and 
the training of native ministers of the Church. Such was the 
invariable practice of the Christian missionaries of those days; 
to them, religion and education were inseparable, and both 
equally the business of the Church. 

‘As Christianity spread across England similar ‘schools’ were 
sct up in other cathedrals, in collegiate churches, and in mon- 
asterics, In the earliest days these schools had neither buildings 
nor staff of their own; they were merely assemblies of pupils - 
of all ages — taught by the bishop himself or one of his priestly 
colleagues, in some convenient part of the church. But gradu- 
ally the distinction was drawn (as it had long been in other 
parts of the Roman Empire) between ‘grammar’ or general 
education, and the simpler and more directly vocational train- 
ing which was all that was required by novices aspiring to be 
members of church choirs and to assist as acolytes the priests 
in the performance of the church services. Increasingly, Gram- 
mar and Song schools tended to separate. 

‘Grammar’, which then meant the Latin language and lit- 
erature, was the first of the Seven Liberal Arts! of medieval 


1 These were divided into two groups. Grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic 
made up the Trivium, which was first studied, and arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music the Quadrivium. Mastery of the Seven Liberal Arts 
fitted the student to embark upon the study of philosophy and of theology, 
the ‘queen of the sciences’. 
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Christian scholarship; and not merely the first, but “the 
foundation, gate and source of all the other liberal arts, without 
which such arts cannot be known, nor can anyone arrive at 
practising them”. Latin was the universal language of religion, 
law and government throughout Christendom, and therefore 
essential not only to scholars but also to all aiming at a career 
in the service of Church or State. It is therefore not surprising 
that from the start the Grammar school enjoyed a higher 
status, and was staffed by better paid teachers, than the Song 
school. 

As time went on it became not infrequent for the English 
Grammar school to demand that its pupils should on entry be 
literate in their native language. To meet this demand there 
developed the Reading and Writing school, sometimes as a 
preparatory department.to a Grammar or Song school, some- 
times as a separate establishment. 

During the later Middle Ages the Song school tended to 
fade out of existence altogether or to merge with the Reading 
and Writing school in what was called the ‘Pettic’ (i.e. petite) 
school, the medieval equivalent of the modern Elementary, 
or Primary, school. The Grammar school has had a con- 
tinuous history right down to the present day. Quite a few 
existing schools, such as, for example, the King’s School, Can- 
terbury, St. Peter’s, York, Beverley Grammar School, St. 
Albans, Sherborne, and Warwick, can claim, if notan uninter- 
tupted life, at least direct descent from schools founded long 
before the Norman Conquest. 

Before the rise of the universities the English Grammar 
school often undertook the teaching of rhetoric, and sometimes 
dialectic, as well as grammar, and in exceptional cases — as under 
Alcuin at York in the eighth century — grew to be university 
and theological college as well as school, with a curriculum 
covering almost the entire range of medieval learning. With 
the emergence of Oxford during the second half of the twelfth 

1 Foundation Deed of Winchester College, 1382, as translated by A. F. 


Leach in Educational Charters and Documents 598 to 1909. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1911, page 321. 
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century and of Cambridge in the early years of the thirteenth 
its scope was increasingly confined to the teaching of grammar, 
and one of its most important functions became that of pre- 
paring able pupils for entry into the University. This function 
the Grammar school has ever since retained. 

From the fourteenth century onwards many Grammar 
schools were founded with this purpose expressly in mind, 
being either attached to or linked by scholarships with Colleges 
at Oxford or Cambridge. An example of great historical im- 
portance was ‘Seint Marie College at Wynchester’, founded 
by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, in 1382. 
This foundation made a crucial departure from previous prac- 
tice. All previous schools — or so it is claimed — had been ancil- 
lary to other establishments: they had been established as parts 
of cathedrals, collegiate churches, monasteries, chantries, hos- 
pitals, or university colleges. But Winchester College, though a 
twin foundation with Wykeham’s ‘Seint Marie College of 
Wynchester in Oxenford’ (New College, Oxford), and de- 
signed to supply this with scholars, was nevertheless created 
for the sole purpose of providing a school. “Thus for the first 
time,” says its historian, A. F. Leach, “a school was estab- 
lished as a sovereign and independent corporation, existing 
by and for itself, self-centred and self-governed.” It was not 
long before other benefactors followed Wykeham’s example; 
notable among them was Henry VI, who when he founded 
Eton College in 1440 modelled its statutes closely upon those of 
Winchester. 

Some historians have seen in the terms of the foundation 
deed of Winchester College the origins of the English “Public’ 
school. Not so much, perhaps, because of the independence 
accorded to the College, important though this was, as because 
of three other conditions. Pupils were to be accepted from 
anywhere in England (though certain counties had priority), 
the College was to be largely a boarding-school, and it was to 
include among its boarders, in addition to the seventy “poor 

1 Quoted from the author's Schools of Medieval England. Methuen, 1915, 


page 206. 
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and indigent’ scholars for whom free places were provided, 
up to ten ‘sons of noble and influential persons’ who would 
pay fees for their tuition and their keep. 

How ‘noble and influential’ Wykeham hoped the parents of 
his fee-paying boarders would be one cannot say; but he does 
not appear to have been successful in attracting those of highest 
eminence. This was simply because it was not the habit of the 
English aristocracy in the Middle Ages — or for long afterwards 


in the arts of war and the etiquette of chivalry. 

The Grammar school in medieval England was the avenue 
of Opportunity for the able sons of parents of relatively modest 
means — the lesser gentry, yeoman farmers, merchants and 
craftsmen, and, occasionally, villeins or serfs — leading to carcers 
in Church and State and in the learned and clerical professions. 
Neither poverty nor lowly status in society was an absolute 
bar to entry; almost all Grammar schools had, like Winchester 
and Eton, free places for “poor and indigent’ pupils (pauperes 
et indigentes), and the poorest boy whose ability excited the 
interest of the patish priest or the local squire could be awarded 
one of these; and, later, make his way to the University by 
eg one of the scholarships which many schools had to 
offer, 

Not all such parents sent their sons to Grammar school and 
University. For those who thought more in terms of worldly 
Wealth there was, from the twelfth century onwards, the highly 
Organized system of apprenticeship run by the powerful craft 
and merchant guilds, whereby a boy was bound by indentures 


“Though how needy candidates had to be to qualify for free places has 
been endlessly disputed. See The Public Schools and the General Educational 
‘System (Fleming Report, HMSO, 1944), page 8. 
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medieval equivalent of technical education for their younger 
sons, to whom — the law of primo-geniture being absolute — 
they would have no goods to leave. 

Modern research has shown that elementary education! was 
far more widely prevalent in medieval England than was for- 
merly believed. Much of it was given by parish priests, who 
from an early date were constantly being reminded by their 
bishops that it was their duty to undertake it. Much was given 
in the numerous chantries founded during the later Middle 
Ages. The first duty of a chantry priest was to say Masses for 
the souls of the founder and such other persons as were specified 
in the foundation deed. But as this was rarely a full-time occu- 
pation, the priest was frequently instructed also to ‘kepe a 
grammar skole’ or to teach the children of the district ‘to rede 
and sing’. By the time of the Reformation there were over 
2,000 chantries in England. How many undertook teaching is 
unknown; perhaps in most cases only when the priest was 
sufficiently interested to take the initiative. According to the 
Chantry Certificates of Edward VI the majority of the fully 
organized chantry schools were Grammar schools, but there 
was also an appreciable number of ‘pettie’ schools. In the 
“pettie’ school girls as well as boys were often to be found. But 
girls were never admitted into the Grammar school, noriwas 
any comparable type of school provided for them, though a 
few received some sort of secondary education in nunneries. 
Girls’ education, beyond the rudiments, was normally under- 
taken in the home, and consisted of training in domestic duties. 

English education was born in the Church; and for close on 
a thousand years, from the coming of St. Augustine to the 
Reformation, the Church controlled absolutely, and was almost 
exclusively the provider of, all organized education (except ap- 
Prentice training), from the group of village children taught by 
the parish or chantry priest to the societies of scholars in the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Every teacher had to be 

licensed by the bishop, who also — in the early days personally, 
and later through his deputies the chancellor and the precentor 


1 That is, education having as its aim literacy in English. 
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- appointed all Grammar and Song school headmasters. With 
but rare exceptions all teachers were clerks in the orders of the 
Church. The Church, in fact, claimed a monopoly in educa- 
tion, and though this was, from the twelfth century onwards, 
occasionally disputed, in practice it was most effectively main- 
tained. 

The main contribution made by the laity — an increasingly 
valuable one — was in the founding and endowment of schools 
and colleges. The fifteenth century was particularly notable for 
this; then, royalty, nobility, commoners, and the craft and 
merchant guilds, all played important parts. By the end of this 
century England possessed an unknown, but probably con- 
siderable, number of endowed ‘ pettie’ schools; between 300 
and 400 endowed Grammar schools; and some twenty-five 
Colleges and Halls at Oxford and Cambridge. Not until the 
twentieth century was the country again to be so well supplied 
-in proportion to its population — with the means of education. 

But in the sixteenth century, within a decade, two shattering 
blows were dealt at the educational system which had been built 
up over so many hundreds of years. The English Reformation 
was disastrous to English education. In effecting it, Henry VIII 
first dissolved the monasteries, thus putting an end to the 
schools they provided, and in 1545 and 1547 he and his son 
Edward VI respectively passed Acts of Parliament abolishing 
the chantries and confiscating their endowments. By these 
measures the country was deprived of practically all its cle- 
mentary and a great many Grammar schools, and its Univer- 
sities suffered a severe diminution of their resources. Some of 
the damage, admittedly, was made good by Henry and Ed- 
ward, and later by Mary Tudor and Elizabeth, who refounded 
a considerable number of Grammar schools and founded some 
new ones. Town councils, merchant guilds and private citizens 
tepaired during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries other 
losses. But the total loss was far greater than the gain; in par- 
ticular, any systematic provision of elementary education vir- 
tually ceased for a century and a half, 


During the Cromwellian interlude it looked for a momenta 
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though a fresh start were to be made. Educational reform was 
in the air, and proposals were advanced for establishing a 
national system of elementary education. These, alas, came to 
nothing, except in Wales, where, under an Act for the Better 
Propagation of the Gospel, passed in 1650, nearly sixty free 
schools were established and maintained out of public funds. 
But they lasted only until the Restoration; and more than two 
centuries were to elapse before they had any successors. 

During the eighteenth century Grammar school and Univer- 
sity education fell to a very low ebb. Schools and Colleges alike 
resisted all attempts to induce them to move with the times, 
and clung persistently to outdated curricula and methods. 
Consequently, they became more and more incapable of per- 
forming any useful service to society, which naturally turned 
elsewhere for aid in meeting its educational needs. By the end 
of the century many Grammar schools had been closed and 
many more had but a handful of pupils; and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge had largely become exclusive clubs 
for slothful dons who did not teach and wealthy young aris- 
tocrats who did not even pretend to study. 

This unhappy situation was part cause and part effect of the 
fact that during this century both class and denominational 
distinctions hardened. England became riven into Disraeli’s 
“Two Nations’, with on the one side of the great divide the 
tiny élite of the rich and privileged, and on the other the vast 
mass of the ‘lower orders’, the ‘labouring poor’, together 
with, for a while, the rising class of manufacturers and mer- 
chants that was being born out of the fast-developing Indus- 
trial Revolution. The line of denominational cleavage, while 
not identical, was not greatly different; the élite, almost to a 
man, adhered to the Established Church, while the strength of 
Nonconformity — immensely reinforced by John Wesley’s 
half-century of fervent evangelism — lay with the lower orders 
and, most importantly, the new middle class that industry was 
throwing up. , 

These last, rejecting with contempt the arid and unrealistic 
curricula of the Grammar schools and Universities (from which 
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latter many of them were in any case precluded by their reli- 
gious affiliations), began to patronize private schools offering 
more modern — and more efficient — education for their child- 
ren, and ‘Dissenting Academies’ which provided courses of 
study of University calibre not reserved, as were Oxford and 
Cambridge, for members of the Established Church. At much 
the same time, perhaps by way of reaction, the élite began to 
send its sons to a small group of expensive boarding-schools — 
Eton, Harrow and Winchester were among them — which 
were coming to be known as the ‘great’ or ‘public’ schools. 
For the children of the lower orders no education which went 
beyond the merest rudiments of literacy was considered either 
necessary or appropriate. Much public opinion, indeed, among 
both the élite and the industrialists would have denied them 
even this meagre modicum of instruction, believing that any 
education at all would render them dissatisfied with their lowly 
lot, and thus cause them to become a menace to the stability 
of society. 

Yet it was during this period of rigid social stratification and 
denominational dissension that the foundations were laid for 
today’s statutory system of public education. One good which 
resulted from the existence of an immensely wealthy élite 
alongside a poverty-stricken populace was the realization by 
the former (thanks largely to the teaching of their Church) 
that their possession of great riches imposed upon them a moral 
obligation to contribute in charity to the well-being of the 
latter; and not only to their material but also, and even more 
importantly, to their spiritual well-being. The first step towards 
this was to enable the poor to understand ‘the principles of the 
Christian religion’ ; and that meant teaching the poor to read. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century many societies 
sprang up to further this end, and in 1698 a decision that was to 
prove of fundamental importance was taken when a newly- 
formed Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge resolved, 
at its first meeting, “to further and promote that good design 
of erecting Catechetical schools in each parish in and about 
London.” The design prospered exceedingly: the Society, 
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which worked by prompting parishes to provide by subscrip- 
tions their own schools, was able very shortly to extend the 
range of its activities beyond London, and within a very few 
years had covered the country with a network of schools. By 
1754 it could claim to have established over 2,000. A remark- 
able offshoot of its enterprise was the creation in Wales by 
one ofits local correspondents, the Reverend Griffith Jones, of 
a vast system of ‘Circulating’ schools, manned by peripatetic 
teachers, in which between 1730 and 1780 many thousands of 
children and adults learned to read. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the Charity 
school movement languished and died. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion was sweeping children as well as adults by the score of 
thousands into mine, factory and workshop, there to toil for 
unbelievably long hours. Weekday schools kept children out 
of employment and were therefore bitterly opposed by the 
industrialists. The attention of the charitable was diverted to 
the provision of Sunday schools, which did not interfere with 
employment. These sprang up like wildfire all over the country 
from about 1780, thanks largely to the organizing ability of 
Robert Raikes, a Gloucestershire pioneer of the movement 
who, being a newspaper proprietor, was able to give it wide- 


spread publicity. 

But one-day-a-week schools, however numerous and effi- 
cient, were quite inadequate to meet the needs of a country 
that was fast becoming a great industrial power. Recognition 
of this came almost simultaneously from several sources. In 
1800 Dr. George Birkbeck began to give in Glasgow public 
lectures on scientific subjects to working men which were 
twenty years later to bear in England a wonderful harvest in 


the great Mechanics’ Institute movement. In 1802 Sir Robert 
) to secure for child ap- 


Peel attempted (without much success 
prentices shorter working hours and a daily modicum of 


education by means of his Health and Morals of Apprentices 
Act, In 1807 Mr. Samuel Whitbread introduced into Parlia- 
ment a Bill proposing a national system of Elementary schools 
supported from public funds. This actually got through the 


B 
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Commons, but was rejected by the Lords, largely because of 
the unyielding opposition of the representatives of the Estab- 
lished Church. Meanwhile, both the Church of England and 
organized Nonconformity were in process of becoming com- 
mitted to support of great voluntary movements aiming to 
provide the nation with a universal system of elementary 
education. 

Two hitherto insuperable obstacles to the provision by 
private charity, on a permanent basis, of such a system were 
the formidable recurrent cost involved and the perennial 
scarcity of competent teachers. In the closing years of the 
eighteenth century two men, Dr. Andrew Bell, an Anglican 


voluntary societies (both still in existence) were founded. to 
establish and maintain schools conducted along the lines advo- 


in the Principles of 


the Established Church throughout England and Wales, and 
the British and Foreign School Society, the latter a Noncon- 
formist body on a non-denominational basis. Within twenty 
years these societies had provided, entirely out of voluntary 
contributions, numerous schools all over the country. It was 
vement; nevertheless, even within this 
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never by itself cope with the gigantic task of schooling all the 
nation’s children. And so the demand was pressed again and 
again for aid from public funds. 

Finally, with success. In 1833 the House of Commons was 
induced to grant the sum of £20,000 to assist the National and 
British Societies to build schools. The grant was repeated the 
following year, and shortly after was increased to £30,000. In 
1839 the Government created a Committee of the Privy 
Council to supervise the distribution and use of what had now 
become an annual grant, and the newly-formed Committee 
at once claimed the right to inspect all grant-aided schools. 
Such were the modest beginnings in England of State inter- 
vention in public education. 

The Committee of the Privy Council on Education was 
singularly fortunate in its first secretary, Dr. James Kay — 
better known as Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. Though he held 
office for only ten years he laid the foundations of a system of 
elementary education which lasted for a hundred. He killed 
the ‘monitorial’ method of instruction by training teachers — 
doing the job himself until the voluntary societies took it over — 
and encouraged the schools to take up many subjects and 
activities beyond the ‘3 Rs’. Not least among his great con- 
tributions was his establishment of the tradition that Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of schools were advisers, not dictators. 

During his period of office Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was 
continuously harassed by strife between the denominational 
bodies providing the schools, and by the determined antagon- 
ism of a large body of opinion (both within the Church of 
England and among the Nonconformists) which fiercely re- 
sented any form of State intervention in education. Not less 
difficult to contend with were the hostility of many industrial- 
ists to any extension of elementary education (which dimin- 
ished their supply of cheap labour), and the governmental 
parsimony which demanded that any such education should be 
provided at the cheapest possible rate. 

The confused struggle between these warring factions per- 
sisted for many years, seriously retarding and stunting the 
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growth and development of elementary education. Industry, 
aided and abetted by parents, snatched children of tender age 
from the schools ~ if, indeed, they were allowed to enter them; 
governmental economy scored a dreadful triumph (one only 
of many) when by the Revised Code of 1862 it cut down the 
curriculum of the Elementary schools to the bare ‘3 Rs’; de- 
nominational pride and prejudices frustrated any hope of a 
united voluntary effort; and all these forces hindering progress 
towards the national system of education which the country 
desperately needed were powerfully supported by the prevalent 
political and economic doctrine of laissez faire; which in more 
brutally simple terms meant every man for himself, with the 
minimum of government — and the devil take the hindmost. 
The story of elementary education in England and Wales be- 
tween 1833 and 1870 is not one to be proud of; its most 
pleasing feature is the undoubted heroism of many thousands 
of teachers, who, with the most meagre resources and almost 
complete lack of public support, tamed and taught great hordes 
of children who otherwise would have grown up half-savage 
and illiterate. 

The first decisive advance towards a statutory system of 
public education was delayed until 1870; and even then the 
Elementary Education Act passed in that year was a typical 
English compromise. This act, piloted through Parliament by 
W. E. Forster, in face of fierce and sustained opposition, main- 
tained the voluntary system; but at least it empowered the 
Government to ‘fill the gaps’. In the districts where no volun- 
tary schools existed, or where the provision of Elementary 
education was inadequate, local School Boards were to be 
elected, with power to provide and maintain Elementary 
schools out of public funds. Sectarian rivalries, which had killed 
many previous Bills, and threatened death to this one, were 
at the last moment appeased by a formula which provided 
that in the ‘Board’ schools “no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion” was to be taught. The crucially important consequence 

t Elementary Education Act, 1870, Section 14 (2). 
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of this compromise was that it established in England and 
Wales a system of ‘Dual Control’ of public education, with 
statutory and voluntary bodies sharing the responsibility for 
the provision and maintenance of schools. This system has 
persisted, though with many modifications, down to the 
present day. 

Though it is often incorrectly stated to have done so, the 
1870 Act did not make attendance at school compulsory. That 
would have been impossible to enforce at the time, because 
almost everywhere the number of children of school age was 
far greater than the number of school places. A remarkable 
spurt of building, by both the voluntary societies and the 
School Boards, enabled the Government to introduce in 1876 
a partial measure of compulsion. But neither the 1876 Act, nor 
any succeeding Act of Parliament has made attendance at 
school absolutely compulsory; the compulsion has always 
been upon parents on the one hand and the local authorities 
on the other to ensure that between stated ages children are 
being efficiently educated in accordance with requirements laid 
down by law. Along these lines compulsion became universal 
in 1880. In 1891 tuition fees in public elementary schools were 
largely done away with by the Government’s offer to pay 
compensatory grants to schools which gave up charging them. 
Total abolition of fees in elementary schools was not, however, 
effected until 1918. 

While the denominationalists were wrangling over the con- 
trol of elementary education, reform was gradually getting 
under way in secondary and higher education. In part this was 
brought about by the efforts of individual reformers, amongst 
whom Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Rugby School from 
1829 to 1842, and George Birkbeck, founder of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, rank pre-eminent; in part it was the result of in- 
creasing pressure from public opinion, and in particular from 
the now powerful and wealthy middle classes. 

Revolt against the Anglican exclusiveness of Oxford and 
Cambridge brought into being between 1828 and 1836 a Uni- 
versity of London — of which more later. In the-2859s al 
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Commissions were forced upon the ancient Universities, and 
consequent Acts of Parliament effected radical changes in their 
centuries-old constitutions. In the 1860s, other Royal Com- 
missions investigated, first, the constitutions and curricula of 
the nine old and famous schools which ranked as ‘public’ 
schools,* and secondly all the other endowed Grammar schools, 
nearly 800 in number. These investigations also were followed 
by Acts of Parliament, which remodelled the constitutions of 
the public schools and redistributed the endowments of many 
of the others, in part to make provision for the secondary 
education of girls, which on a substantial scale dates only from 
the 1870s. Education for girls at university level had begun in 
London in the 1840s with the founding of the Queen’s and 
Bedford Colleges; twenty years more were to elapse before 
Girton College gave it a slender footing at Cambridge, and 
thirty before Somerville College and Lady Margaret Hall 
were founded at Oxford. 

From the 1850s onward mounting anxiety about the increas- 
ingly successful industrial competition Great Britain was having 
to face from European countries,? and the well-founded belief 
that these countries were enabled to compete so successfully 
because they had built up -efficient systems of vocational 
education, resulted in a spate of commissions of inquiry, both 
official and private. These provoked both Governmental and 
voluntary action. In the 1850s the Government established a 
Department of Science and Art; in the 1870s the London 
Livery Companies (the descendants of the medieval craft and 
merchant guilds) drew up plans for a national system of tech- 
nical education and founded the City and Guilds of London 
Institute; in the 1880s the Government appointed a Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction, and followed this up 
by passing in 1889 a Technical Instruction Act. This Act, the 

1 Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors, Rugby, St. Paul’s, 


Shrewsbury, Westminster, and Winchester. The Commission’s report dealt 


only with the seven boarding-schools, excluding Merchant Taylors and 
St. Paul’s. 


* Austria, Belgium, France, Prussia, and Switzerland in particular. 
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first of its kind, empowered the newly-created County and 
County Borough Councils to spend a limited amount of public 
money in providing and grant-aiding vocational education. 
Thanks to the Act, but much more to the diversion to educa- 
tional purposes of large sums from Customs and Excise and 
from London charities which had outlived their original pur- 
poses, the 1890s saw a rapid and substantial growth of technical 
colleges and evening schools providing a wide variety of voca- 
tional courses. 

Liberal adult education was still left to voluntary enterprise, 
which was not lacking. The 1840s had seen the foundation, in 
Sheffield, of the first People’s College, to be followed in 18 54 
by the famous Working Men’s College (still flourishing) in 
north London; and in 1873 a young Cambridge don, James 
Stuart, started one of the country’s greatest adult education 
movements by giving, in Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham, 
the first series of University Extension Lecture Courses. ; 

But the keystone of the educational arch was still missing. 
Practically every inquiry, public or private, into the state of 
education from the 1860s onward had emphasized the urgent 
need to create a national system of secondary education. At 
long last, in 1894, a Royal Commission (the Bryce poos 
sion) was instructed to recommend how this could best be 
done. Its labours resulted, first, in an Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1899, which created a national Board of Education to super- 
vise elementary, secondary and vocational education, and 
secondly in the epoch-making Education Act of 1902. This 
Act, passed in face of denominational controversy as pes as 
that of 1870, made three fundamental changes in the law $ A 
ing to public education. It made available to voluntary sci A s 
money from local rates as well as national taxes (that A w. a 
caused the controversy); it abolished the ad hoc School Boards 
and made the elected, general purpose County and County 
Borough Councils the local authorities for education i and it 
empowered these councils to provide, and grant-aid he pro- 
vision of, ‘education other than elementary, thus making pos- 
sible the long-desired statutory system of secondary education. 
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The 1902 Act paved the way for great advances, but it did 
not, unfortunately, create a completely articulated system ot 
education. That was not to come until 1944. The 1902 struc- 
ture was made up of two imperfectly co-ordinated parts, 
elementary education and ‘education other than elementary’, 
that is, all other forms of public education, including secondary 
education; and the local education authorities were given 
fundamentally different responsibilities in respect of these two 
parts. They were placed under a statutory duty to secure the 
provision of adequate facilities for elementary education, but 
were bound by no such duty in respect of ‘education other 
than elementary’ ; they were merely given permissive powers 
to provide and grant-aid the provision of this. As a result, some 
authorities made generous provision while others did as little 
as possible. The country is still suffering from the disparities 
which resulted. 

This dichotomy in the educational system was emphasized 
by two other factors. Pressure from vested interests had com- 
pelled the inclusion in the 1902 Act, alongside the County and 
County Borough Councils, of a second group of local educa- 
tion authorities: the Councils of all non-county (municipal) 
boroughs having populations exceeding 10,000 at the 1901 
Census and of all urban districts (i.e. town districts organized 
for local government but not possessing the status of borough) 
with populations exceeding 20,000. These minor authorities! 
were given responsibility for elementary education only; con- 
sequently, in their areas two local authorities for education 
might be operating, one for elementary and the other for 
higher education: a situation fraught with possibilities for 
friction, especially if one authority was progressive and the 
other laggard. 

The other factor was that the two parts of the educational 
system were not made end-on to each other. Elementary educa- 


* They became known popularly as the ‘Part III Authorities’, because the 
provisions relating to elementary education were contained in Part III of 
the Education Act, 1902. During the greater part of the period 1902-44 
there were 169 of them, as against 146 major authorities. 
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tion was compulsory up to the age of fourteen (or, given 
certain conditions, thirteen), and was restricted to children 
under sixteen. But secondary education began normally at the 
age of eleven, and could be started earlier. The two parts thus 
ran parallel for several years. This could have provided a 
valuable opportunity for developing varied but closely co- 
ordinated forms of post-primary education. Unfortunately, the 
times were not ripe for this; the social gulf which yawned 
between the public Elementary school on the one hand and the 
endowed and proprictory Secondary schools on the other was 
still too wide. What was done was to expand greatly, and sys- 
tematize, the provision of scholarships enabling clever children 
to transfer from elementary to secondary education at about 
the age of eleven. In 1907 the Board of Education required all 
Secondary schools maintained or aided by local education 
authorities to reserve a given percentage (usually one-quarter) 
of their entry for pupils from Elementary schools awarded 
‘free places’ or scholarships by the authority, who would pay 
their tuition fees. ¢ 

In the early days many o 
resented the presence of the 
the passage of time and the a 


ld-established Secondary schools 
‘free-placers’ in their midst, but 
bility of these pupils from Ele- 
mentary schools gradually wore away the prejudice against 
them. A more persistent, and much less happy, consequence of 
the free-place scheme was that, as the number of places avail- 
able was usually much smaller than the number of candidates, 
many Elementary schools began systematically to coach and 
cram their abler pupils for what quickly became in many 
places a highly competitive examination. This practice has un- 
fortunately not yet been completely eliminated from the 
schools, : 

The new system of secondary education was developed 
vigorously during the years preceding the First World War. 
Many endowed Grammar schools were accepted into it, as 
were some ‘Higher Grade’ and other senior Elementary schools 
which had been doing advanced work; and the local authorities 
established numerous new schools. Two criticisms are made of 
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the policy pursued during these years: that the curriculum of 
the Secondary school was assimilated too closely to the aca- 
demic and literary pattern of that followed in the public and 
endowed Grammar schools; and that to meet the mounting 
demand for secondary education other parts of the educa- 
tional system — notably vocational education — were starved. 
The criticisms are, on the whole, justified. Nevertheless, during 
these years there emerged two new types of post-Primary 
school which were later to become important elements in the 
structure of secondary education: the Junior Technical school, 
offering to pupils — mainly from Elementary schools — between 
the ages of twelve to thirteen and sixteen quasi-vocational 
courses, and the Central school — first pioneered by London 
and Manchester in 1911 and 1912 — a type of senior Elementary 
school which also offered vocationally biased courses, though 
these were not so strongly vocational as those of the Junior 
Technical school. The Central school recruited its pupils at 
eleven-plus and gave them a four-year course. 

Concurrently with the building up of a statutory system of 
secondary education came the first large-scale creation of 
Universities in England. For over six hundred years, from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century to the nineteenth, the 
country had two only, Oxford and Cambridge (which suc- 
cessfully resisted occasional attempts to found others). In the 
fourth decade of the nineteenth century two more were 
founded: Durham, a collegiate University modelled on Ox- 
ford, and London. The latter, as has been noted, was intended 
to provide University education for Nonconformists, then 
still excluded from the ancient Universities. The attempt imme- 
diately provoked the foundation alongside it of a rival Church 
of England establishment. Neither the unsectarian ‘University 
of London’ (now University College, London) nor the Angli- 
can King’s College succeeded in gaining the coveted University 
charter, nor could any way be found of including their two 
dissimilar constitutions within the terms of a single charter. 
So, as a compromise, an examining body called London Uni- 
versity was created, and given power to affiliate Colleges 
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wishing to take its examinations; and an examining body only 
the University remained until 1900. 

This unsatisfactory halfsolution of an apparently insoluble 
problem was later to produce highly important, extremely 
gratifying and quite unanticipated consequences. The second 
half of the nineteenth century saw the rise, chiefly in large in- 
dustrial cities, and generally as the result of a juncture of 
private enterprise and civic pride, of a number of colleges 
offering courses of advanced study for adults, usually with a 
strong bias towards the natural sciences and technology. The 
promoters of most of these colleges had in mind their ultimate 
attainment of University status; and in pursuit of this aim they 
found in the ‘external’ degrees of London University (which 
in 1858 were made available to students anywhere) an in- 
valuable aid. By preparing their students for these degrees they 
established academic standards justifying application for a 
charter, first as a University College and finally as a full Uni- 
versity. The first step towards what was to become a large-scale 
development was taken in 1880 when Owen’s College at Man- 
chester was incorporated into a newly created federal Univer- 
sity, the Victoria University, to which in the next few years 
colleges at Leeds and Liverpool also became affiliated. In 1893 
three Welsh colleges, at Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff, 
united forces to form a federal University of Wales. Then, 
seven years later, a veritable spate of foundations began. In 
1900 Mason College, Birmingham, was granted a charter, and 
became the University of Birmingham. Shortly afterwards the 
Manchester federation was dissolved, and in its place there 
arose the Victoria University of Manchester (1903) and the 
Universities of Liverpool (1903) and Leeds (1904). The Uni- 
versity College of Sheffield, previously refused affiliation by 
Manchester, made good its claim to full University status in 
1905, and the cycle of creation was closed by the granting ofa 
University charter to the Bristol University College in 1908. 

The First World War temporarily halted developments in 
all parts of the educational system, but was the cause of fresh 
advances. During its later years grave concern was felt for the 
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welfare of adolescents, whose labour was being exploited by 
unscrupulous employers, and in 1918 an Education Act was 
passed which was principally designed to extend to them a 
larger measure of educational care and guidance. The 1918 Act 
raised the school-leaving age to fourteen for all, and legislated 
for a system of compulsory part-time education to the age of 
eighteen for all young people who ceased full-time education 
before that age. The attempt to put the latter into operation 
ended in failure — a failure which has not yet been remedied. 
The part-time system was launched in 1920, but broke down 
within two years owing to a governmental economy drive, 
lack of adequate preparation, and widespread public opposi- 
tion. Its meagre results were that a single school, at Rugby, 
continued to work under statutory regulations, and a small 
number of schools, chiefly in London, on a basis of voluntary 
attendance, 

A much less publicized Section of the 1918 Act, however, 
brought in its train momentous consequences. This Section 
laid upon the local education authorities a statutory duty to 
provide for the older and more able pupils in public Elementary 
schools courses of advanced and of practical instruction. This 
was the first time the Elementary school had been permitted 
officially to provide any education beyond elementary educa- 
tion. There was to be a swift sequel. In 1924 the Labour 
Government, representing a party which since the early years 
of the century had advocated a policy of ‘secondary education 
for all’, requested the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education to inquire into “the organization, objective, and 
curriculum of courses of study” suitable for children remaining 
at schools other than Grammar schools up to the age of fifteen. 

/ The result was the famous ‘Hadow’ Report (so called from the 
name of the Chairman of the Committee, Sir H. W. Hadow) 


on The Education of the Adolescent, a major landmark in mod- 
ern English education. 


The seminal recommendation made by the Committee was 
1 Section 2(I)(a). 
* HLM. Stationery Office, 1926. 
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that at about the age of eleven the first, or primary, stage of 
education should be concluded and a new stage begun, which 
for all children should be regarded as secondary education. 
There is little doubt that one strong reason for this recom- 
mendation was the quality of the advanced courses in many 
senior Elementary schools. To implement the recommendation 
the Committee proposed the division of the public elementary 
school into two schools: a Junior, or Primary, school for pupils 
up to the age of eleven, and a Senior, or Secondary, school for 
pupils beyond that age. The latter, they suggested, might be 
called the ‘Modern’ school. The Committee also recom- 
mended that the period of compulsory full-time education be 
extended to fifteen. This was not done, but ‘Hadow reorganiza- 
tion’ of the Elementary school was made national policy. The 
responsibility for carrying it out lay with the local education 
authorities, who acted with varying enthusiasm and speed. By 
the outbreak of the Second World War roughly two-thirds of 
all Elementary schools had been reorganized. In general, re- 
organization was much more advanced in urban than in rural 
areas, and the majority of the unreorganized schools were 
voluntary schools. 

The ‘Hadow’ committee refused to grant the title ‘Second- 
ary’ to Junior Technical and comparable schools providing 
vocationally biased courses, regarding them as giving not sec- 
ondary but vocational education. A later report by the Con- 
sultative Committee, the ‘Spens’ Report (chairman, Sir W. 
Spens), in 1938? reversed this decision. It recognized that many 


of these schools had liberalized their curricula and were, in 
ation. So by the outbreak of the 


et both for acceptance of 
I’ and for its develop- 
ammar, Modern, and 


effect, giving a general educ 
Second World War the stage was s 
the idea of ‘secondary education for a 
ment along the three broad lines of Gr 
Technical education. 

The causes which evoked a widesp 
for radical reform of the English e 

1 Secondary Education, with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Tech- 
nical High Schools. H.M. Stationery Office, 1938- 


read and clamant demand 
ducational system during 
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the early years of the Second World War are exceedingly 
complex. But almost certainly the habits and behaviour of 
some of the mothers and children evacuated in 1939 from slum 
areas was the spark that set off the conflagration, for they 
revealed the fact that children were still being brought up in 
ignorant and sordid fashion. And with true instinct public 
opinion realized that the key to the cure of this was better 
education. 

By 1940 teachers and social workers were clamouring for 
teform. The Board of Education reacted promptly, and in 1941 
sent to numerous bodies, both statutory and voluntary, a 
document (the ‘Green Book’)! including numerous proposals ` 
and inviting suggestions, comments, and criticisms. The re- 
sponse was almost overwhelming; a veritable avalanche of 
detailed replies poured into the Board (many being simul- 
taneously published by their authors), and the President, Mr. 
R. A. Butler, and his Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. J. Chuter 
Ede, were for many months kept in continuous consultation 
with all sorts of bodies directly or indirectly concerned. It 
quickly became apparent that about purely educational reforms 
there was little substantial difference of opinion; what did take 
time, however, was the reaching of an agreement with the 
Churches about the future position of voluntary schools. 

In July 1943 Mr. Butler presented to Parliament a ‘White 
Paper’, entitled Educational Reconstruction, which set out the 
Government’s proposed reforms. Following discussion of these 
he introduced into Parliament in December 1943 a Bill which 
on 3rd August the following year became law as the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944. Unlike previous Education Bills, this one pro- 
voked little denominational or other serious controversy ; there 
were during its passage through the Houses of Parliament 
clashes of opinion about a variety of matters, but no funda- 
mental reform embodied in the Bill was challenged. This was 
in part due to the fact that the Government was a coalition 
commanding the support of all the political parties, in part 
to the exhaustive consultations which had preceded the intro- 

1 So called from the colour of its cover. 
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duction of the Bill, and in part to the great weight of public 
opinion behind the reforms proposed. 

The 1944 Act reorganized drastically the statutory system of 
public education in England and Wales. The main changes it 
made may be summarized as follows: 

1. The President of the Board of Education, with his limited 
power of ‘superintendence’ of public education, was replaced 
by a Minister of Education whose duty it is to “promote the 
education of the people of England and Wales” and to “secure 
the effective execution, by local authorities under his control 
and direction, of the national policy for providing a varied 
and comprehensive educational service in every area”. 

2. (a) The County and County Borough Councils were 
made the sole local authorities for education. The ‘Part II 
Authorities’ ceased to exist, but provision was made for dele- 
gating limited powers in the counties to ‘divisional executives’ 
in charge of districts. 

(b) The local education authorities were made statutorily 
responsible for securing adequate facilities for all forms of 


public education in their areas. 

3. (a) The statutory system © 
organized in three progressive stages: Primary (age two to 
eleven-plus), Secondary (twelve to nineteen), and Further educa- 
tion, this last comprising all forms of education except full- 
time secondary, and university education, for persons beyond 
“compulsory school age’. f 

(b) Compulsion to receive full-time education began, as 
previously, at the age of five, but provision was made in the 
Act for raising immediately the upper limit of compulsory 
school age’ from fourteen to fifteen, and later to sixteen. 

(c) Tuition fees were abolished in all secondary schools 


maintained by local authorities. à ; 
4. Voluntary schools were given the choice of becoming 
‘aided’ or ‘controlled’ schools. As ‘aided’ schools they would 
nal religious instruction, 


retain the right to give denominatio i 1 
to conduct denominational religious worship, and (subject to 


certain conditions) to appoint their teachers. In return they had 


f public education was re- 
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to accept responsibility for meeting half the cost of any struc- 
tural improvements to their premises required by the local 
education authority. As ‘controlled’ schools they would have 
no financial responsibilities whatever, all these being taken 
over by the local education authority; but they surrendered the 
right to hold denominational religious worship on the school 
premises, and to give denominational religious instruction, 
except during a maximum of two school periods a week to 
the children of parents who desired it. In both cases the 
school’s Board of Managers (for Primary schools) or Govern- 
ors (Secondary schools) retained ownership of the school 
premises. 

5. A daily act of corporate religious worship and regular 
and systematic religious instruction were made compulsory in 
all Primary and Secondary schools maintained by local educa- 
tion authorities. In all except ‘aided’ schools religious instruc- 
tion (other than the two periods a week in ‘controlled’ schools) 
was to be in accordance with an ‘Agreed Syllabus’ compiled 
or adopted for each area by a statutory committee representa- 
tive of the authority, the teachers, and the Churches concerned. 

6. All independent schools were, from a date to be specified, 
to be registered with the Ministry of Education. After that date 
it would be a legal offence to open or conduct an unregistered 
school. The Minister was given power, subject to appeal, 
to require improvement of sub-standard independent schools 
and to close inefficient or inadequately equipped schools. 

7. (a) The local education authorities were statutorily re- 
quired to secure, in addition to medical inspection, free medical 
(including dental) treatment for all pupils between the ages of 
two and eighteen in maintained schools, and other maintained 
educational establishments. 

(b) The authorities were required to provide “milk, meals 
and other refreshments for pupils in attendance at schools and 
colleges maintained by them”. They were empowered to pro- 
vide necessitous children with clothing, and any children with 
clothing for physical training. If circumstances demanded they 
could provide children with board and lodging. 
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Any independent school could make arrangements with the 
local education authority to participate in the School Health 
Service and the School Milk and Meals Service. 

8. The local education authorities were instructed to have 
special regard to the needs of children suffering from ‘any dis- 
ability of mind or body’. They were statutorily required to 
ascertain what children in their areas required special educa- 
tional treatment because of such disability, and to provide the 
appropriate educational treatment. 

9. Both the Minister of Education and the local education 
authorities were empowered “for the purpose of enabling 
pupils to take advantage without hardship to themselves or 
their parents of any educational facilities available to them”, 

(a) to defray expenses of children attending maintained 
schools, 

(b) to pay fees and other expenses for children attending 
fee-paying schools, and 

(c) to grant scholarships and other awards to pupils over 
compulsory school age. 

to. (a) The local education authorities were required to 
secure the provision of adequate facilities not only for formal 
education for persons over compulsory school age, but also 
facilities for ‘leisure time occupation in organized cultural, 
training and recreative activities’. 

(b) The authorities were required to provide, after a date to 
be specified, a compulsory system of part-time education for 
all young persons up to the age of eighteen not in full-time 
secondary education or some other officially, recognized form 
of full- or part-time education. This part-time education was 
to be conducted in ‘County Colleges’ and to occupy the 
equivalent of one day a week. 7 

11. The local education authorities were required to pay 
teachers in maintained schools salaries according to scales agreed 
by the Burnham Committee (the statutory negotiating body, 
chers and their employers, the local 
d approved by the Minister. 
qualifications to teach 


representative of the tea 
education authorities), an € 
12. No woman having professional 


c 
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could be debarred from taking a teaching post, or be dismissed 
from one, for the sole reason that she was married. 


The Act received the Royal Assent on 3rd August 1944. 
That part of it which referred to central administration came 
into operation at once. Those parts referring to primary, sec- 
ondary, and further education (except part-time education in 
County Colleges) came into operation on 1st April 1945. The 
period of compulsory full-time education was extended to 
fifteen on 1st April 1947. The registration of Independent 
schools came into effect on 30th September 1957. Up to the 
time of writing (July 1960) compulsory part-time education 
had not been enforced. 

The 1944 Act has been amended by the Education Act, 1946, 
the Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1948, the Educa- 
tion (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953, and the Education 
Act, 1959. But these Acts have not affected the principles on 
which it is based or altered its structure. 

The years since 1944 have seen expansion and development 
of the educational system on a scale unprecedented in the 
country’s history. By 1960 over 5,000 new Primary and 
Secondary schools had been built. Between 1945 and 1951 an 
Emergency Training Scheme added 30,000 qualified teachers 
to the teaching force in these schools. By 1951 the annual output 
of trained teachers had become double that of 1939, and it has 
increased yearly ever since. In 1957 the Government decided 
to lengthen (from 1960) the two-year training college course 
to three years. In 1958 it announced a programme for further 
expanding training college capacity by so per cent, and in 
1959 and 1960 further expansions. 

By 1960 the sharp outlines of the tripartite organization of 
secondary education with which the country started in 1945 
had become considerably blurred : by the development in hun- 
dreds of the new Secondary Modern schools of academic and 
other advanced courses, by amalgamations of single-type 
schools into Bilateral schools offering two of the three types 
of education, and into Comprehensive schools, and by other 
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experimental forms, including the division of the secondary 
stage horizontally into two parts. 

In Further education massive developments took place in the 
vocational field, culminating on the one hand in an expansion 
programme of £75m. over the five years 1957-62, and on the 
other in a reorganization of technical education, planned to 
take place during approximately the same period, grading 
colleges in four groups as district, area, and regional colleges, 
and colleges of advanced technology. 

By mid-1960 the number of university students was more 
than double that of 1939 and a further large increase in numbers 
was being planned. Five University Colleges - Nottingham, 
Southampton, Exeter, Hull, and Leicester - had been made 
fall universities, one new University College, of a novel type, 
the University College of North Staffordshire, at Keele, had 
completed ten years of life, a second, the University College 
of Sussex, at Brighton, was in process of being established, 
and two cities, Norwich and York, had been officially encour- 
aged to go ahead with their plans to found University Colleges. 
Almost all the money for this vast expansion had been pro- 
vided by the State. The Government’s annual subsidy to the 
Universities was fifteen times as great as in 1939, and its 
grants for capital expenditure (before 1945 small and rare) 
were running at between £12m. and £15m. a year. 

Three principal causes had been responsible for this tremen- 
dous all-round growth and development of educational 
facilities: the necessity to provide for a rapidly increasing school 
population; the demand of the emerging “Atomic Age’ for 
scientists and technologists on a scale never before imagined ; 
and public realization that, as Sir Winston Churchill said in 
1943, “the future belongs to the highly educated nations.” 


For further reading and reference 


All that has been attempted here is to list a few well-known 
works suitable for the beginner whose interest in the history of 
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English education has been aroused by the brief survey pre- 
sented in the preceding pages. In these works will be found 
numerous references to more detailed and specialized sources 
of information. 


Archer, R. L. Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Century. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. (A scholarly study which links secondary with 
university education.) 

Armytage, W. H. G. Civic Universities. Benn, 1955. (A mine of information 
about English scholars and learned societies as well as about universities.) 

Barnard, H. C. A short History of English Education, 1760-1944. University 
of London Press, 1949. 

Birchenough, C. History of Elementary Education in England and Wales from 
1800 to the Present Day. University Tutorial Press, 4th edition, 1938. 

Burgess, H. J. Enterprise in Education. National Society and S.P.C.K., 
1958. (The Story of the Work of the Church of England in Education 
before 1870.) 

Cardwell, D. S. L. The Organization of Science in England. Heinemann, 1957- 
(Much information about Universities and Technical Colleges between 
1800 and 1918.) 

Curtis, S. J. History of Education in Great Britain. University Tutorial Press, 
4th edition, 1957. (From the earliest times to the present day.) 

Dent, H. C. Education in Transition (1939-44). Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
sth edition, 1948. 

Growth in English Education, 1944-52. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. 

Lowndes, G. A. N. The Silent Social Revolution. Oxford University Press, 
and edition, 1948. (Development of the statutory system between 1895 
and 1935.) 

Ogilvie, Vivian. The English Public School. Batsford, 1957. (As good a short 
history as there is.) 

Peers, Robert. Adult Education, A Comparative Study. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1958. (Contains a good 100-page historical survey.) 

Rich, R. W. The Training of Teachers in England and Wales during the Nine- 
teenth Century. Cambridge University Press, 1933. (The only substantial 
history of teacher training in England and Wales.) 

Robertson, Sir Charles Grant. The British Universities, Methuen, 2nd edition, 
1944. (Very brief, but a useful introduction.) 

Simmons, Jack. New University. Leicester University Press, 1958. (Chapter I 
is an excellent short survey of the rise of the modern Universities.) 

Smith, Frank. A History of English Elementary Education, 1760-1902. Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1931. (Pays particular attention to the political, 
social and industrial background.) 
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Official Publications 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education Reports, H.M.S.O. 
The Education of the Adolescent, 1926 


The Primary School, 1931 


Nursery and Infant Schools, 1933 
Secondary Education with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 


High Schools, 1938. 
(All these contain valuable historical surveys.) 
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CHAPTER 2 Bird’s Eye View 


This chapter, which briefly surveys the educational system of England 
and Wales as a whole, is intended as an introduction to the more de- 
tailed studies of the various parts contained in the following chapters. 


Tossa are in the United Kingdom three separate and distinct 
statutory systems of public education: for England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland respectively. It is the British 
Government’s policy that these three systems shall offer ap- 
proximately similar educational opportunities and maintain 
approximately similar educational standards, but that they shall 
also preserve the traditions and reflect the ethos of the peoples 
they serve. The three systems are regulated by separate Acts 
of Parliament, and are separately financed and administered. 

This book deals only with education in England and Wales. 
As Wales is the home of a people as different from the English 
as are the Scots, it might logically be expected to have its own 
educational system. This is not the case; but there is within 
the Ministry of Education for England and Wales a separate 
Welsh Department, with its own permanent Secretary and 
Inspectorate and a Provincial headquarters in Cardiff. Created 
in 1907, this Department has in recent years been granted an 
increasing degree of autonomy. 

Ultimate responsibility for the statutory system of public 
education in England and Wales lies with the British Parlia- 
ment. This enacts legislation determining the national policy 
for education and directing how the statutory system shall be 
controlled and administered, provides from national funds the 
greater part of the money for its support, and by members’ 
questions and occasional debates maintains a general super- 
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vision of its working. Except that the present law requires that 
religious instruction shall be given in all maintained primary 
and secondary schools, Parliament does not lay down what 
subjects shall be taught; nor does it give any directions about 
teaching methods, or prescribe any textbooks. These matters 
are held to be the business of the professional educator, that is, 


of the teacher. 


Central and local Government 


The system is at present regulated by the Education Act, 1944.1 
This Act entrusts the responsibility for the ‘control and direc- 
tion’ of the statutory system to a Minister of Education. He 
(or she) must be a Member of Parliament, is ex officio a senior 
Minister of the Crown, and has in recent years been usually, 
though not invariably, a member of the Cabinet. As the 
political head of the educational system the Minister is held 
solely and personally responsible to Parliament for its admin- 
istration; but by a tradition which has become impregnably 
established during the present century he does not directly 
. intervene in matters of curriculum or teaching method, though, 
as will become apparent in subsequent chapters, there are 
various means whereby he can, and does, exert influence on 
such matters. 

The Minister is assisted in his Parliamentary and Depart- 
mental duties by a Parliamentary Secretary, also an M.P., and 
ex officio a junior Minister ; and he has charge of the Ministry 
of Education, which is a normal Government Department 
staffed by Civil Servants and a corps of Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors. The Ministry is primarily concerned with the creation, 
interpretation, execution, and supervision of national policy as 
laid down in Acts of Parliament and Regulations made under 
these Acts. The Ministry does not provide or maintain any 

1 As amended by the Education Act, 1946, the Education (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1948, the Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1953, and The Education Act, 1959. None of these small Acts alters the 
principles upon which the 1944 Act is based. 
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schools or colleges, or employ, pay, or dismiss any teachers; 
these matters are the responsibility of the local education 
authorities. Nor does it prescribe, or in any way control, the 
supply, or influence the character of, text and other books used 
in schools or colleges. 

The local education authorities are the elected councils of 
the administrative counties! and of the county boroughs — the 
latter being large towns which have been granted by Royal 
Charter the status of County Borough. There are 146 local 
education authorities; 129 in England and seventeen in Wales. 
Sixty-two are County Councils, eighty-three County Borough 
Councils, and one is a Joint Board for a county and a borough. 
These councils are not authorities for education only, but for 
all local government functions. Their members are therefore 
not necessarily expert or even knowledgeable about education ; 
consequently, the Education Act, 1944, lays down that every 
local education authority must “establish such education com- 
mittees as they think it expedient to establish for the efficient 
discharge of their functions with respect to education”; and 
no authority may make a policy decision about its educational 
service without having at least considered a report by its 
education committee. Every authority must also, by law, 
appoint a salaried Chief Education Officer. He is assisted by a 
paid staff of local government officers — the local equivalent of 
Civil Servants, 


Finance 


The statutory system of public education is financed by: 

(a) Money voted annually by Parliament, and distributed to 
local education authorities. This money comes from the 
revenue raised by national taxation. 

(b) Money voted by local education authorities, and disbursed 
by them. This money comes from the rates, that is, the local 
tax which each authority is empowered to levy within its area. 

(c) Endowments, gifts (in cash or in kind), students’ fees, 

1 Which are rather more numerous than the geographical counties, ¢.g- 
the three Ridings of Yorkshire are separate administrative counties. 
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parental contributions towards the maintenance of scholar- 
ship holders, and contributions required by law from volun- 
tary bodies in aid of capital expenditure on buildings provided 
by them. 

The amounts contributed from sources (a) and (b) constitute 
all but a relatively very small part of the total amount of the 
money expended on the educational system. 

Up to the financial year 1958-59 (ended 31st March 1959) 
the respective amounts of money coming from sources (a) and 
(b) were calculated on a percentage basis, the central Govern- 
ment contributing approximately 60 per cent, and the local 
education authorities approximately 40 per cent. But from the 
year 1959-60 (beginning Ist April 1959) the Government 
began to make block grants to the local authorities for all 
purposes of local government, and from that date it became 
the responsibility of the local authorities to determine how 
much of the resources available to them should be expended 
on public education. Some specialised branches of the statutory 
system, such as higher technological education, were excluded 
from this arrangement and financed out of a national pool of 
contributions from the central government and the local 
authorities. 

The annual estimates of expenditure made by the local 
authorities include both capital and current expenditure. Capi- 
tal expenditure is, however, normally financed by long-term 
loans (usually thirty-year), and consequently only loan charges 
are included in the estimates. 

Teachers’ salaries constitute the largest item in the educa- 
tional budget, All teachers serving in schools and colleges 
maintained by local education authorities are employed and 
paid by the authorities, but their rates of pay are fixed by 
national agreements. These agreements are made, ordinarily 
for a period of three years, by statutory committees, each con- 
sisting of two panels representing respectively the authorities 

‘and the teachers. There is one committee for Primary and 
Secondary schools (the Burnham! Main Committee), one for 

1 So called from the name of the first Chairman, Lord Burnham. 
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Further Education establishments (the Burnham Technical 
Committee), one for Teacher Training Colleges (the Pelham* 
Committee), and one for Farm Institutes. Agreements made by 
these committees have to be submitted to the Minister, who 
may approve or reject them, but may not alter them. When 
the Minister has approved an agreement all local education 
authorities are legally obliged to pay the rates it specifics. 


The Statutory System 


The statutory system of public education is organized in three 
progressive stages : 

Primary education (age two to eleven-plus; compulsory from 
five). 

Secondary education (age twelve to nineteen; compulsory 
until fifteen). 

Further education (available to all persons beyond the age of 
compulsion). 

No tuition fees may be charged for Primary and Secondary 
education given in schools maintained by local education 
authorities. As Further education is voluntary, tuition fees are 
charged, but these are often remitted to youthful participants. 

It should be made clear that while the facilities provided 
within the statutory system are available to all, no one is com- 
pelled by law to make use of them. There is no legal com- 
pulsion upon parents to send their children to school; the 
Education Act, 1944, expressly states (Section 36) that children 
may be educated ‘at school or otherwise’. The legal obligation 
upon the parent, or guardian, is to ensure that during the years 
of compulsion their children receive “efficient full-time educa- 
tion suitable to their age, ability, and aptitude”. Actually, 
almost all children are sent to school. 

The following statistics, from the Ministry of Education’s 
Annual Report for 1959, indicate the size of the statutory sys- 
tem, and of each of the three stages. In January 1959, there 
were maintained by the local education authorities: 

1 The first Chairman was Sir Henry Pelham. 
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Primary and Secondary Education 


SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS?! PUPILS TEACHERS 
Durey 454 21,746 967 
Primary 21,930 4,308,194 144,450 
Secondary 5715 2,592,993 119,353 
All-Age? 1,685 338,875 12,026 
Special, for Handicapped 
Children 582 50,482 3,814 

Special (Hospital) 97 4,397 447 

30,463 6,977,812 269,031 


Not maintained by local education authorities, but receiving 
direct grant from the Ministry of Education : 


Nursery 20 799 40 
Grammar 174 104,082 5,513 
Special 119 8,468 809 
Special (Hospital) 12 894 78 


Outside the statutory system there were: 
(i) Independent schools ‘recognized as efficient’ by the 


Ministry of Education. 


SCHOOLS PUPILS TEACHERS 
Nursery 10 346 30 
Primary 786 87,886 6,249 
Secondary 259 69,847 5,308 
Primary and Secondary 422 130,072 7,972 

1,477 288,151 19,559 

(ii) Other Independent schools. 

SCHOOLS PUPILS TEACHERS 
Nursery 188 4,147 258 
Primary 1,506 83,174 4,665 
Secondary 191 19,480 1,110 
Primary and Secondary 889 101,105 5,482 

2,774 207,906 11,505 

of a school building. 


1 Separate units, but not occupying the whole 
? Containing primary and secondary pupils; a decreasing group, 
should soon be altogether eliminated. 


which 
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Further Education 


STUDENTS! TEACHERS? 
Full Parttime Evening Fulltime 
time day 
Major Establishments 
685 105,549 492,854 782,264 16,829 
Evening Institutes 8,163 -— — 1,000,950 = 


A handful of these establishments, such as the Royal College 
of Art, received direct grant from the Ministry of Education. 
The others were all maintained by local education authorities. 

Outside these establishments about 170,000 students attended 
adult education courses provided by grant-aided voluntary 
bodies, and more than 50,000 attended short courses in main- 
tained and direct grant residential adult education colleges. 


Primary and Secondary Education 


(A) PREMISES 

Premises for Primary and Secondary schools are provided by : 

1. Local Education Authorities. These schools are called County 
schools. They constitute a large and growing majority of the 
total number provided. In 1959 there were 18,861 County 
schools or departments out of the total (excluding Nursery 
and Special schools) of 29,330 maintained by local education 
authorities. County schools also contain by far the larger 
number of children; in 1959, 5,337,481 out of a total of 
6,997,812. 

2. Non-Statutory bodies. There were, in 1959, 10,469 main- 
tained schools or departments provided by non-statutory 
bodies, the vast majority of whom have religious affiliations; 
7,976 schools belonged to bodies attached to the Church of 

1 The numbers of students are of those who attended at any time during 
the year. Students attending both day and evening in the same establish- 
ment are counted only once. 

2 All types of establishments are staffed largely by part-time teachers, for 
whom the Ministry give no statistics. 
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England and 2,033 to the Roman Catholic Church. The schools 
provided by non-statutory bodies are called Voluntary schools. 
They fall into three categories: 

(a) Voluntary Controlled Schools 

Though these premises remain the property of the body 
which has provided them, the local education authority meets 
all the costs of the schools, both recurrent and capital. In 1959 
there were 4,828 Voluntary Controlled schools or depart- 
ments, containing $52,770 pupils. Of these schools 4,519, con- 
taining 463,138 pupils, were provided by the Church of 
England. None were provided by the Roman Catholic Church, 
which will not accept controlled status. 

(b) Voluntary Aided Schools 

For these the local education authority meets all recurrent 
expenditure, but the providing body is responsible for part of 
the cost of any improvement or enlargement of the buildings 
required by the authority, and for the maintenance of their 
exterior fabric, The cost of building a new Voluntary Aided 
school (except in substitution for an old one) has to be met 
entirely by the providing body. 

Until 1960 the providing body’s share of the cost was one- 
half, By the Education Act, 1959, the Minister was empowered 
to make from 1960 on for a limited period grants of up to 
75 per cent of the cost of new Voluntary Aided Secondary 
schools established to provide secondary education for pupils 
from Primary schools in the surrounding area. 

In 1959 there were 5,486 voluntary aided schools or depart- 
ments, containing 963,974 pupils. They were provided as under: 


Church of England 3,378 (411,555 pupils) 
Roman Catholic Church 1,960 (500,743 pupils) 


Other bodies 148 (51,676 pupils) 


(c) Special Agreement Schools 

This is a small group arising © a 
under the Education Act, 1936, whereby local education 
authorities were empowered to make grants covering 50 to 
75 per cent ofthe cost of building Voluntary Senior Elementary 


ut of an arrangement made 
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schools under the ‘Hadow’ reorganization. By the outbreak 
of the 1939-45 war few of the 509 agreements made had been 
carried out, and the Education Act, 1944, allowed for their 
revival. 

By 1959 there were 91 Special Agreement schools, contain- 
ing 35,477 pupils. They were distributed as under: 


Church of England 25 schools 8,405 pupils 
Roman Catholic Church 66 schools 27,072 pupils 


(B) RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND WORSHIP 

The categories of Voluntary Controlled and Voluntary 
Aided schools are the result of an agreement made between the 
State and the religious denominations concerned and embodied 
in the Education Act, 1944. The conditions of financial aid 
from the State to Voluntary schools are determined by the 
degree of freedom in respect of denominational religious in- 
struction and worship accorded to a school. 

The 1944 Act laid down (for the first time) that in all main- 
tained Primary and Secondary schools each school day must 
(wherever practicable) commence with an act of corporate 
worship, and that regular and systematic religious instruction 
must be given. In County schools the worship must be un- 
denominational in character, and the instruction in accordance 
with an Agreed Syllabus drawn up, for each local authority 
area, by a statutory committee representative of the local 
education authority, the teachers’ professional associations and 
the religious denominations concerned in that area. In Volun- 
tary Controlled schools the same conditions obtain, except 
that the schools have the right to give denominational religious 
instruction during not more than two school periods each week 
to children whose parents desire them to receive it. In Volun- 
tary Aided schools the managers or governors have complete 
control of the religious education given. This is also the case 
in Special Agreement schools. 


(c) SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
Every County or Voluntary Primary school must by law 


Be 
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have a Board of. Managers, of not fewer than six persons, every 
County or Voluntary Secondary school a Board of Governors, 
of such number as the local education authority (for County 
schools) or the Minister (for Voluntary schools) shall deter- 
mine. For Voluntary Aided and Special Agreement schools 
two-thirds of the managers or governors must be ‘foundation’? 
members, that is, representative of the body which provides the 
school, and one-third representative of the local authority. For 
Voluntary Controlled schools these proportions are reversed. 
For County schools all the managers or governors are appointed 
by the authority. Two or more schools may be grouped under 
a single Board of Managers or Governors, and this is frequently 
done, especially with County schools. 

The instrument of management or government for a County 
school is made by the local education authority, for a Voluntary 
school by the Minister of Education. 


(D) THE PRIMARY STAGE 

The Primary Stage of education is divided into Nursery 
education (two to five), Infant education (five to seven-plus) 
and Junior education (seven-plus to eleven-plus). ; 

Nursery education 1s voluntary. It is given in Nursery 
schools, which may admit pupils from the age of two, and in 
Nursery classes attached to Primary schools, which may admit 
children from the age of three. In 1959 there were about 22,000 
children in 454 maintained Nursery schools, and about 57,500 
in nursery classes. All Nursery schools and classes are co-educa- 
tional. The maximum number of children allowed by Regula- 
tions in a nursery class is thirty. Every maintained or aided 
Nursery school must be in the charge of a qualified teacher. 

No formal lessons are given in Nursery schools and classes. 
The rooms are furnished as well-equipped nurseries, in which 
the children learn, under the skilled supervision of the teacher, 
to live and play and work happily together. Training in good 
personal and social habits is regarded as extremely important, 
and great attention is paid to physical development. 

For Infant education children may be taught either in separate 
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schools or departments (in 1959 there were 5,640), or in a 
combined Infant and Junior school. In 1959 there were 11,533 
Primary schools containing both Infant and Junior depart- 
ments. When such full-range Primary schools are large there 
is usually an independent head teacher for each department, 
but in’ small schools the two departments are combined under 
one head. Some Infant departments today are in premises 
occupied also by Secondary as well as Junior departments; 
new building will in time eliminate this, but there is no national 
policy about the separation of Infant from Junior departments. 

Most Infant schools and departments are co-educational. In 
the first year, the ‘reception’ class as it is called, the children 
are as a rule occupied with activities very similar to those in a 
Nursery school or class. There will be, however, in the class- 
room various kinds of material from which children may, as 
they become ready to do so, begin to acquire the rudiments of 
reading and number, and to learn to draw and paint, to measure 
and to weigh, to buy and sell, and to use cutting and other 
tools. Music, dance, and rhythmic movement play important 
parts. Teaching methods with the older infants vary consider- 
ably, some teachers introducing a good deal of formal 
instruction, others preferring to rely largely upon informal 
individual and group activities. 

Between the ages of seven and eight children pass from the 
Infants’ to the Junior department of the Primary school - 
sometimes moving into: another school (there were 4,757 
schools for Juniors only in 1959) sometimes merely transferring 
to another part of the same building. Some Junior schools are 
single-sex, but most are co-educational. 

Much more class teaching takes place in the Junior than in the 
Infants’ school, though in many schools this is largely confined, 
at any rate during the earlier years, to the basic subjects of 
English and arithmetic (or mathematics), much of the work 
in history, geography, scripture, nature study, art, and crafts 
being done in individual or group projects. Music, chiefly 
choral, is often a delightful mixture of the formal and informal. 
Most Junior schools with more than one class in each year 
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‘stream’ their pupils into classes of children as nearly equal in 
ability as possible. This is done partly to ease the teacher’s task, 
partly to suit the content and pace of the instruction to the 
children’s varied abilities, and partly to give the abler children 
a better chance in the selection tests by which they will be 
allocated to suitable forms of secondary education. 


(E) SELECTION FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

All children must by law be transferred from Primary to 
Secondary education between the ages of ten and a half and 
twelve. To ensure that, so far as can be predicted, they shall 
receive the kind of secondary education most suited to their 
ability and aptitudes, they are during their last year in the 
Junior school put through a series of tests, popularly known as 
the ‘Eleven-plus exam’. These tests are conducted by the local 
education authorities. The procedures used vary in detail, but 
in general are closely similar. They consist of objective tests, 
usually standardized, designed to measure intelligence and 
standards of attainment in English language and formal arith- 
metic. The test results are as a rule checked against reports made 
by the children’s Primary school-teachers, and (where these 
are used) by cumulative records covering the whole of each 
child’s Primary school career. Great care is taken by all author- 
ities over ‘border-zone’ cases, that is, children whose test 
results do not give clear indication which form of secondary 


education would be best for them. In such cases re-testing is 


common, parents may be interviewed, and other means em- 


ployed to reach what appears to be the soundest decision. 
(E) SECONDARY EDUCATION ; 

Throughout the years since 1944 there has been a mounting 
tide of opposition to the ‘Bleven-plus’ and the consequential 
segregation of children in different types of schools held in 


different degrees of public esteem. By 1959, though secondary 
ized on the tripartite basis of 


education was still largely organi agi 
Grammar, Technical, and Modern schools, theorema karp 


dividing lines between these types of schools had in many 


D 
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places become considerably blurred, and an increasing variety 
of experimental schools was being tried out with the aim of 
abolishing the necessity for the ‘Eleven-plus’, and for segrega- 
tion in separate schools. 

The functions of the Grammar and the Technical Secondary 
schools are easy to define. The Grammar school, into which 
pass (in the aggregate) the 20 per cent most intellectually able 
children, provides an academic curriculum leading to the 
examinations for the General Certificate of Education (G.C.E.), 
and, for the most able pupils, to study at a University or other 
establishment of higher education. It is the school for the intel- 
lectual élite. The Secondary Technical school provides curricula 
biased towards some occupation or group of occupations, the 
most common being engineering for boys and commercial 
subjects for girls. National policy is that it should recruit from 
the same intellectual levels as the Grammar School; but it does 
not yet quite do so. The Secondary Technical school prepares 
pupils for G.C.E. and also for other more specialized external 
examinations. The Secondary Modern school, which came into 
being as a result of the Education Act, 1944, is still in an experi- 
mental stage. It has developed remarkably, and, since it caters 
for 75 per cent of the Secondary school population and there- 
fore covers a huge range of ability, now includes schools of 
very different types. In general, however, since it is by defini- 
tion the school for children of relatively modest intellectual 
ability, there is less concentration upon academic subjects than 
in the Grammar and Technical schools, and the level of attain- 
ment aimed at in these subjects is lower. In many schools much 
time is given, especially with the less able pupils, to the basic 
studies of English and mathematics, and to various handicrafts. 
Rapidly growing numbers of Secondary Modern schools pro- 
vide, like the Secondary Technical school, vocationally biased 
courses, and, for a few of their more able pupils, academic 
courses leading to G.C.E. 

These developments in the Secondary Modern School have 
led to a growing number of amalgamations producing ‘Bi- 
lateral’ schools. 
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A Bilateral school was officially defined! in 1947 as: 


one which is organized to provide for any two of the three 
main elements of secondary education (i.e. modern, technical 
or grammar), organized in clearly defined sides. 


A much more radical experiment is the Comprehensive school, 
defined at the same time as a school : 


_ . . which is intended to cater for all the secondary educa- 
tion ofall the children in a given area, without an organiza- 
tion in three sides.? 


While the first of these definitions still holds good, the second 
was modified by the Ministry of Education in its Annual 
Report for 1958, which announced a reclassification of Second- 
ary schools. The Ministry therein stated (para. 66, page30) that: 


In areas where pupils are admitted to certain Secondary 
schools if they are believed to be above a locally determined 
standard of ability and to certain others if they are believed 
to be below it, the latter are classed as Modern schools, the 
former as Grammar. Where there is an intermediate range 
of schools, broadly of the ‘selective central” type [i.e. having 
a selective entry based on rated ability] and previously classi- 
fied as Modern schools, these are included among the wide 
variety of schools grouped together as ‘other Secondary 
schools’, Schools are classed as Bilateral or Multilateral 
schools where they consist of two or three separate Gram- 
mar, Technical and Modern schools elsewhere in the same 
local education authority's area. Other schools for pupils 
of all levels of ability are classified as Comprehensive 


schools. 
The Comprehensive schoo 
elements in English educatio. 


start been a matter of party po. : 
the Labour party for social as much as for educati: 


1 In Circular 144, dated 16th June, 1947- 
2 Ibid: 


1 is one of the most controversial 
n, owing to its having from the 
litical dispute. It is advocated by 


onal reasons, 
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and opposed by the Conservative and Liberal parties, which 
see it in a threat to the existence of the Grammar school. 

More recent experiments cut the secondary stage horizon- 
tally into two parts, and it seems probable that this form of 
organization may develop rapidly. But, as the following table 
shows, the total number of experimental-type Secondary 
schools is still relatively very small. This was the position in 
January 1959. 


SCHOOLS PUPILS TEACHERS 
Grammar (including } 
Grammar-Technical) 1,252 641,044 33,539 
Modern 3,808 1,595,559 68,583 
Technical 264 99,224 5,081 
Bilateral and Multilateral 58 37,319 1,760 
Comprehensive III 107,186 5:274 
Other Secondary 222 112,661 5,116 


There were also about 100,000 pupils of Secondary school age 
in the 1,685 ‘All-age’ schools, which are officially ranked as 
Primary schools. 

In addition to the maintained schools there is a small but 
important group of ‘Direct Grant’ Grammar schools: In 
January 1959 there were 174, containing 104,082 pupils. These 
schools are not maintained by local education authorities; they 
are grant-aided, on a per capita basis, by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, on the condition that at least 25 per cent of their entry 
must consist of pupils sent by local education authorities. They 
are permitted to charge tuition fees, on scales agreed by the 
Ministry, to the others. Many have junior, or preparatory 
departments; these are not grant-aided. í 

Outside the statutory system there were in 1959 about 4,250 
independent schools in England and Wales, ranging in char- 
acter from small kindergartens to such famous ‘public’ schools 
as Eton and Harrow. Of these schools 1,477 had, at their own 
request, been inspected by H.M. Inspectors, and had been 
‘Recognized as Efficient’ by the Ministry of Education. 

No independent school may receive any grants from public 
funds; but local education authorities may make agreements 
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with independent schools whereby the schools accept pupils 
whose tuition fees are paid, in whole or in part, by the author- 
ity. 

From 30th September 1957 all independent schools have had 
to be registered with the Ministry of Education in accordance 
with the terms of Part III of the Education Act, 1944, which 
came into operation on that day. It is a legal offence to open 
or conduct an unregistered school, and the Act gives the Min- 
ister powers to close (subject to appeal) schools inefficiently 
or improperly conducted or inadequately housed. 


Education of Handicapped Children 


Comprehensive and varied provision is made for the education 
of children handicapped by physical or mental defect. Great 
advance and improvement were made possible by the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944, which expanded the previous narrow limits of 
ascertainment and educational treatment to cover all children 
suffering ‘from any disability of mind or body’, and required 
the Minister to define the categories of disability, so that 


children might receive “special educational treatment’ appro- 


priate to their particular needs. These are the categories :+ 


Blind Partially sighted 

Deaf Partially Deaf 
Educationally subnormal Maladjusted 

Epileptic Physically handicapped 
Delicate Aphasic (Speech Defects) 


Special educational treatment for handicapped children is 
provided in ordinary and special classes in normal Primary 
and Secondary schools, and in day and boarding ‘Special’ 
schools, hospital Special schools, and pupils’ homes. National 
policy is that where the disability is not serious education 
shall be in ordinary schools, where it is serious in Special 
schools. 

1 See The Handicapped Pupils and Special Schools Regulations, 1959. (S.I. 
1959, No. 365-) 
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In January 1959 there were: 
Maintained by Local Education Authorities 

582 Special schools containing 50,482 pupils 

97 » Hospital ,, 5 4,397 pupils 
Maintained by voluntary bodies receiving direct grant from the 
Ministry of Education 

119 Special schools containing 8,468 pupils 

12 ,, Hospital ,, 5 894 pupils 

Of the above total of 701 Special schools (excluding Special 
Hospital schools) : 

370, with 36,584 pupils, were day-schools 

331 were wholly or partly boarding-schools, with 

22,366 resident pupils 

The distribution of the 7or Special schools among the cate- 
gories of disability was as follows: 


SCHOOLS PUPILS TEACHERS! 
Educationally subnormal 326 30,520 2,231 
Delicate 93 7,851 456 
Physically handicapped 78 5,016 408 
Physically handicapped and 

delicate 52 $4125 318 
Maladjusted 43 1,516 196 
Deaf and partially deaf 31 35333 413 
Partially sighted 24 1,562 135 
Blind 21 1,170 152 
Deaf 15 1,142 156 
Epileptic 6 722 47 
Partially Deaf 4 452 49 
Delicate and maladjusted yt 259 30 
Blind and Partially sighted 2 214 26 


Despite the fact that the number of schools for educationally 
subnormal pupils has increased more rapidly than that for any 
other category (in 1958, out of twenty-six new schools twenty- 
two were for E.S.N. pupils), and is far larger than any of the 
others, there has remained an almost constant waiting list of 
12,000-13,000 children certified by medical officers as requiring 
education in Special schools. (In January 1959 the number was 

1 Including the full-time teaching equivalent of part-time teachers. 
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12,177.) Provision for children in the other categories is re- 
garded as adequate, or nearly so. 


School Health Service 


For all children between the ages of two and eighteen in at- 
tendance at maintained schools there are available: 

(a) A School Health Service, which provides, free of charge 
to parents, periodical medical and dental inspection, and medi- 
cal and dental treatment. 

(b) A School Milk and Meals Service, which provides daily 
a free ration (4-pint) of milk, cooked midday meals at a 
small cost (the charge is remitted for the children of necessitous 
parents), and where necessary such other refreshments as are 
required. 

The provision of these services is a statutory duty upon the 
local education authorities, who have also powers to provide 
clothing for children of necessitous parents. 

The School Health Service was at 31st December 1958 


staffed by: 
Medical Officers 2,366 (equivalent to 941 full-time) 
Dental Officers 1,603 H 1,032 5 
School nurses 6,721 D 2,589 » 
Nursing assistants 409 3 244 ” 
Dental attendants 1,348 By T5040» tas 


It conducted during the year ended 31st December 1958: 
2,080,000 routine medical inspections 
1,853,000 special medical inspections and re-inspections 
3,570,000 routine dental inspections 

and gave: 
Medical treatment to 1,556,000 children 
Dental treatment to 1,343,000 children 
Medical treatment is arranged in co-operation with the 


National Health Service, but the School Health Service func- 


tions as an autonomous unit. Ultimate responsibility for it lies 


with the Minister of Health, but its administration is delegated 
to the Ministry of Education. Every local education authority 
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must by law appoint a Principal School Medical Officer and a 
Principal School Dental Officer. 


School Meals Service 


By the autumn of 1959, 29,851 maintained schools or depart- 
ments had school meals facilities, and only 539 were without 
them. 

On a selected day in the autumn term of 1959: 

3,231,588 day pupils in maintained schools took school din- 
ners; this was 49°7 per cent of the total number at school on 
that day. 

5,479,767 pupils (day and boarding) took milk, being 83-9 
per cent of the total present. 

Independent schools may arrange with the local education 
authorities to participate in either or both of the School Health 
and Milk Services. The financial basis is that the authority shall 
not have to incur greater per capita expenditure than it does in 
supplying its maintained schools. 


Transport of School Children 


If the nearest appropriate school is three miles or more from 
a child’s home, the local education authority must by law pro- 
vide transport to and from school for that child; for children 
under the age of eight the limit is two miles. Local education 
authorities in general pay the children’s fares by public trans- 
port or hire buses from public or private transport companies. 
They do not run their own fleets of buses, except for the con- 
veyance of physically handicapped children. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 


For the benefit of school-leavers there is a Youth Employment 
Service whose functions are to give vocational guidance to 
children in their last terms at school, put them in touch with 
- suitable employers, and help them during the early years of 
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employment. The Y.E.S. is responsible to the Ministry of 
Labour, but is operated in most areas by the local education 
authorities. 


Help from Other Bodies 


A very large proportion of schools use the School Broadcasting 
Service provided by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.). This radiates an organized programme of lessons in 
many school subjects, and for all age ranges, supplemented by 
illustrated lesson pamphlets for pupils and teachers’ lesson 
notes. In the autumn of 1959 the B.B.C. was providing, to 
selected schools, an experimental School Television Service. 
As a result it was announced that, the experiment having 
proved successful, the service would be doubled in 1960. 
Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., a constituent member of the 
Independent Television Association (LT.A.), which has also 
been transmitting television programmes for schools, simul- 
taneously announced an early expansion. 

All recently built and many other schools are equipped for 
film projection. Films suitable for schools are available from 
the National Foundation for Visual Aids, a body largely 
financed by the local education authorities, from various film- 
and from many governmental and in- 
] undertakings which produce them for 


publicity purposes. Film strips, available from the same sources, 
Some local education 


are also used extensively by the schools. 
authorities maintain museum services for loaning collections of 
exhibits to schools, and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, operates a national scheme for the loan of reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures. k 

A small but growing proportion of schools have active 
Parent-Teacher or Parents’ Associations. Many schools organize 
periodical Open Days, on which parents, relatives, and friends 
of the pupils are invited to view exhibits of school work and 
activities. Some local education authorities organize Education 
Days, or Weeks, when all the schools are open to the public, 


making organizations, 
dustrial and commercia 
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and exhibitions and demonstrations are supplemented by lec- 
tures on educational topics. 


Further Education 


Further Education includes all kinds of educational studies and 
activities, formal and informal, except full-time secondary 
education and university education, suitable for persons of any 
age beyond school-leaving age. It covers practically every field 
of human knowledge and skill, and is provided at every level 
from that of a child who has just left a Secondary Modern 
school to post-graduate study and research. 

Though the boundaries between them are often hard to 
delimit, three categories of Further Education can be dis- 
tinguished: vocational education, cultural studies, and social 
and recreational activities. Engaged on the first two of these 
are full-time students, part-time day students and leisure-time 
students (principally evening). The social and recreative acti- 
vities are confined to leisure hours — again, principally evenings. 

The great bulk of vocational education is provided by the 
local education authorities, in Colleges of Further Education, 
Technical, Commercial and Art Colleges, and Evening Insti- 
tutes. A few establishments receive direct grants from the 
Ministry of Education, an increasing number of industrial 
organizations provide facilities on their own premises (often 
in co-operation with local education authorities), and there are 
private enterprises, including Correspondence Colleges. 

Vocational education is, at the time of writing, being re- 
organized on a four-tier basis. Ten large Technical Colleges 
have been designated ‘Colleges of Advanced Technology’; 
these will rid themselves of all elementary and intermediate 
level work, and will devote themselves entirely to advanced j 
studies, mainly if not exclusively to work of graduate and 
post-graduate calibre. Next below them will be a larger 
number (twenty-two in 1959) of Regional Colleges, which 
also will be concerned principally with advanced studies. The 

~ third tier will consist of Area Colleges — one or more for each 
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local education authority area — which will do intermediate 
level work. The fourth tier will be made up of numerous 
Local, or District, Colleges, in which elementary work will 
be done. In 1959 there were about 170 Area Colleges and 350 
District Colleges. This reorganization is being undertaken as 
part of a five-year plan (1957-62) for the development of 
technical education in Great Britain. Upon this development 
the Government proposes to spend £room. in capital ex- 
penditure ({7om. for England and Wales); the aim is to 
increase the annual production of professionally qualified 
scientists and technologists from 9,000 to 15,000, and to 
provide facilities for the education and training of 700,000 
part-time day release students in place of the present 400,000. 

Liberal studies for adults conducted under Further Education 
regulations are called ‘Adult Education’. While the local edu- 
cation authorities provide considerable facilities for Adult 
Education, much of this is done by voluntary organizations, 
usually with grant-aid from either the Ministry of Education 
or the local education authorities. A number of these organiza- 
f ‘Responsible Bodies’; prominent 
among them are the Extra-Mural Departments of the Univer- 
sities and the Workers’ Educational Association. An interesting 
post-war development has been the establishment, principally 
by local education authorities, of some thirty-five residential 
Colleges of Adult Education providing short courses ranging 
k-end to a few weeks. There are eight 
al Colleges of Adult Education pro- 
are independent 


tions are given the status © 


in duration from a wee 
older established residenti 
viding courses of one year or more. All eight 


establishments. en ‘ 
Facilities for social and recreative activities are provided by 


local education authorities, by voluntary youth organizations, 
and by a host of voluntary bodies, national and local. The range 
is from physical education and outdoor games to discussion 
groups, and includes all sorts of hobbies, handicrafts and domes- 


tic occupations. 
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University Education 


There are sixteen Universities and one University College in 
England, and one University — a federation of four colleges — 
in Wales. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are some 
750 years old. London and Durham were founded in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, Manchester and Wales towards 
its close: the others are twentieth century foundations. London 
is by far the largest university; it is more than twice as large 
as either Oxford or Cambridge, which come next in size. 

So rapidly are the numbers of university students increasing, 
and so large the shifts in the proportions taking various sub- 
jects, that statistics can have little beyond historical value. In 
November 1958 the Universities of England and Wales con- 
tained altogether 82,972 full-time students, of whom approxi- 
mately six out of seven were reading for a first degree; the 
others were doing post-graduate work or studying for 
diplomas not ranking as degrees. About 42 per cent of the 
first-degree students were studying arts subjects, 22°6 per cent 
mathematics or pure science, 151 per cent technological sub- 
jects and 13-5 per cent medicine. 7 

First degrees are either ‘Ordinary’ (or ‘Pass’), or ‘Honours 
(or ‘Special’). Ordinary degrees involve study of three or four 
subjects, and the course normally takes three years. Honours 
degrees involve specialization in one subject or ohe or two 
allied subjects; most of the courses are of three years’ duration, 
but some extend over four. 

In 1958-59 26:6 per cent of the students lived in Colleges 
or halls of residence, 49-6 per cent in lodgings, and 23°8 pet 
cent in their own homes. The proportion of students living 10 
accommodation provided by the University ranged from 
almost 100 per cent at the University College of North Staf- 
fordshire down to less than 20 per cent at Manchester and 
Sheffield. j 

About 82 per cent of the students received financial assist- 
ance towards payment of tuition fees and cost of maintenance. 
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Most of this assistance came from public funds. The chief 
sources of aid were: 

(a) Open scholarships, exhibitions and other awards made 
by the Universities. These are supplemented if need be by 
grants from the Ministry of Education. 

(b) Up to 2,000 State scholarships a year awarded by the 
Ministry of Education. 

(c) About 250 State Studentships awarded annually by the 
Ministry of Education to post-graduate students of Arts sub- 
jects. 

(d) About 250 awards made annually by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (D.S.LR.) to post-graduate 
students of scientific and technological subjects. 

(e) About 17,000 awards made each year by local education 
authorities. 

(f) About 200 scholarships offered annually, almost exclu- 
sively to students of science or technology, by various indus- 
trial undertakings. 

All grants made by the Ministry of Education and the local 
education authorities are on a sliding scale related to the income 
of the! student’s parents, or the student himself if of independent 
status, The scales are revised every three years. In 1959 child- 
ren of parents with net income below £450 a year received the 
full grant, of parents with net income above £2,300 a year an 
honorarium of £50 a year only. Awards made by industrial 
concerns are not usually subject to a means test, and they 
ordinarily carry grants large enough to cover the cost of tuition 


fees and maintenance. 


Training of Teachers 


on, Cambridge, the Universities have under- 
for the academic and professional training 


i ‘Anderson’ Committee) 
1 Tn May 1960 a Government committee (the : 
ieee by a majority, that this means test should be abolished. 


See Grants to Students (Cmd. 1051) $ 
deferred a decision pending further investigation. 


With one excepti 
taken responsibility 


, H.M.S.O., 1960. The Government 
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of teachers, and for awarding the teacher’s certificate. Teacher 
training is consequently organized in seventeen geographical 
areas, for each of which (the Cambridge area excepted) a 
University is responsible. The administration of the training 
scheme is conducted, on behalf of the University, in each area 
by an Area Training Organization (A.T.O.), representative of 
the University, the local education authorities in the area, and 
the training establishments. The A.T.O. is serviced by an 
Institute (in two cases! called School) of Education, which 
(except at Cambridge) is a department of the University and 
financed and staffed by it. The directors of the majority of 
Institutes have the rank of Professor of Education and are full 
members of the University Senate. 

Teacher-training establishments are of two kinds; University 
Departments of Education, which accept only graduate stu- 
dents, and give them one year of purely professional training, 
and training colleges, whose students are predominantly non- 
graduates. Until 1960 training college students received two 
years of concurrent personal education and professional train- 
ing, except in specialist Colleges for women teachers of physical 
education or housecraft, where the course was three years. 
From 1960 the two-year course was lengthened to three years. 
On a somewhat different basis are three colleges for training 
teachers of technical subjects. These accept only older students 
with industrial or commercial experience, and give them one 
year of purely professional training. Sixteen Colleges of Art 
have departments recognized for the training of art teachers; 
these give a one-year course of professional training to students 
already possessing qualifications in art. 

The twenty-four University Departments of Education are 
governed, and financed, by their Universities. Of the 137 
Training Colleges which were in 1959 recognized for grant 
by the Ministry of Education cighty-seven were provided, and 
governed, by local education authorities. They were financed 
on a national basis by contributions from all the local educa- 


1 Manchester and Wales. 
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tion authorities and the Ministry of Education. To the fifty 
grant-aided Voluntary colleges the Minister paid per capita 
grants for maintenance and 5o per cent of any approved capital 
expenditure. (From 1960 he is empowered to pay 75 per cent.) 
Local education authorities grant-aid students at both Provided 
and Voluntary Colleges, on scales compatable with those for 
university students. 


Policy Making 


In the making of national policy for education the Minister of 
Education has the final say, subject to the over-riding authority 
of Parliament, But in the framing of policy the local education 
authorities and the teachers, through their professional associa- 
tions, play a very important part; they are taken into con- 
sultation on all matters of substance, and the initiative in 
making proposals frequently comes from them. The principal 


associations are: 


The National Union of Teachers (N.U.T.) which includes 
members from all branches of the statutory system and from 
the Universities, but draws the great bulk of its membership 
from the Primary and Secondary schools. With about 215,000 
members, it is by far the largest of the associations. 


The Joint Four Secondary Associations (Joint Four), which 
represents the Grammar Schools and comprises : 
The Incorporated Association of Headmasters of Second- 
ary Schools (I.A.-H.M.); 
The Association of Headmistresses (H.M.A.); 
The Incorporated Association of Assistant Ma 
ondary Schools (LA.A.M.); 
The Assistant Mistresses Association (A.M.A.). 
Teachers (N.A.H.T.) which 
ry schools and the Second- 


sters in Sec- 


The National Association of Head 
is chiefly representative of the Prima 
ary Modern schools. 
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The Headmasters’ Conference (H.M.C.). Membership is con- 
fined to the Heads of Public Schools. 

The Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of 
Education (A.T.C.D.E.). For the staffs of teacher-training estab- 
lishments and University Departments of Education. 

The Association of University Teachers (A.U.T.). 

The Association of Principals of Technical Institutions (A.P.T.1.). 

The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions (A.T.T.L). 

The Association of Technical Institutions (A.T.L.). 

The National Association of Schoolmasters (N.A.S.) exists pri- 
marily to defend specifically male interests, but concerns itself 
also with the entire range of educational questions. There are 
also many subject associations, such as the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation and the Modern Languages Association. 

Most of the foregoing publish regularly official journals, 
the best known being The Schoolmaster, published weekly, 
which is the journal of the N.U.T. 

The Association of Education Committees (A.E.C.). 

The County Councils’ Association (C.C.A.). 

The Association of Municipal Corporations (A.M.C.). 

These bodies have corporate memberships. The C.C.A. and 
the A.M.C. concern themselves with all aspects of local govern- 
ment, the A.E.C. with educational matters only. The A.E.C. 
publishes a weekly journal, Education. 

Among other bodies which concern themselves actively 
with educational questions are : 

The National Union of Students (N.U.S.). Membership of 
this is open to students in University institutions and teacher- 
training colleges. ; 

The Workers’ Educational Association (W.E.A.). This Associa- 
tion has always been active in promoting educational reform. 

The Trades Union Congress (T.U.C.). y 

The Federation of British Industries (F.B.I.). (The education 
committees of these two bodies have been increasingly active 
in recent years). 

The British Council of Churches. 
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CHAPTER 3 Control and Direction 


In writing about control of education in England and Wales, 
it is necessary to say at the outset that there is all the difference 
in the world between the letter of the law and the way in 
which this is often interpreted in practice. On paper, for 
example, Section 1 of the Education Act, 1944, accords to the 
Minister of Education virtually dictatorial powers over the 
local education authorities, who are put ‘under his control and 
direction’. No Minister has yet even attempted to use those 
powers dictatorially, and there would be a first-class political 
crisis if one did. Consultation and negotiation are the means he 
is expected to employ, and in fact does employ. Moreover, in 
practice, well understood and accepted powers of control and 
direction are vested in bodies and individuals at all levels in 
the educational system. In some cases these powers have no 
sanction whatever in law. An outstanding instance of this is the 
Head Teacher, who is not even mentioned in the Education 
Act, 1944, but whose power within his domain is exten- 
sive and substantial. Alongside this wide distribution of powers 
- which has developed almost entirely during the present cen- 
tury — there has grown up also an intricate network of checks 
designed to prevent the undue or irresponsible use of power 
by any body or individual; and this, again, is only in part 
sanctioned by law. But too much must not be made of checks 
and balances; what really makes the English educational system 
‘tick’ is the fact that the various parties who have to work it- 
central and local administrators, teachers, and voluntary bodies 
— regard and treat each other as partners. 

All that must be borne in mind as one examines the hierarchy 
of control and direction. Ultimate control rests with Parlia- 
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ment (as representative of the electorate), which enacts the 
law relating to education, and by various means assures itself 
that this is being observed. The Minister of Education, to 
whom Parliament delegates the responsibility for “control and 
direction’ of the statutory system has to make an annual report 
to Parliament on the state of the system,* and his presentation 
of this report is invariably the occasion for a full-length debate 
in the House of Commons. In addition, any member of either 
House of Parliament may at any time request a debate on a 
specified educational topic. All regulations (which have the 
force of law) which the Minister proposes to make, as required 
or permitted by the Education Acts, must be ‘laid before Par- 
liament’,? that is, be available in the House for scrutiny by 
Members, for a period of forty Parliamentary days before they 
can be put into operation; during this period any Member has 
the right to ask Parliament to annul them. And any Member 
of the House of Commons may on any Parliamentary day 
ask the Minister in the House a question (or more than one) 
about any educational matter within his jurisdiction. It is by 
this last means that Parliament keeps itself most constantly 
informed, Any M.P. may also seck information privately from 
the Minister, or draw his attention to alleged defects or in- 


t 


ustice. 

: By a tradition that has become firmly established during the 
present century Parliament does not prescribe in legislation 
what shall be taught in schools and colleges. A striking excep- 
tion to this otherwise sacrosanct tradition was, however, made 
in 1944, when for the first time in the history of the statutory 
system religious instruction and worship were made com- 
pulsory in all maintained schools. Parliament does not pre- 
scribe any text or other books, or give any directions about 
teaching methods; and M.P.s who ask questions about such 
matters are usually told firmly by the Minister that they are 


the concern of the teacher. 


1 Education Act, 1944. Section $- 
2 Ibid. Section 112. 
3 Ibid. Section 25. 
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Minister of Education 


By the Education Act, 1944, personal responsibility to Par- 
liament for the statutory system of public education is vested 
in a Minister of Education. As the political head of the educa- 
tional system the Minister must be a Member of Parliament. 
He is ex officio a senior Minister of the Crown, and in recent 
years has generally, though not invariably, had a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

It is important to note that the Minister is held personally 
responsible to Parliament for the proper conduct of the educa- 
tional system. He is, in the words of the Education Act, 1944, a 
“corporation sole’, that is, a corporate body in himself, and as 
such responsible for everything that is done in his name or by 
his agents. This is in accordance with the English convention 
which holds the head of any undertaking responsible for what- 
ever happens within it. 

The statutory duty laid upon the Minister of Education by 
the 1944 Act is a positive one. It is: 

to promote the education of the people of England and Wales 
and the progressive development of institutions devoted to 
that purpose, and to secure the effective execution, by local 
authorities under his control and direction, of the national 
policy for providing a varied and comprehensive educational ser- 
vice in every area. ‘ 

The words I have italicized can clearly be interpreted in very 
varied fashion; and so the first, and most important, function 
of the Minister is to determine how they shall be translated into 
terms of policy and action. In coming to his decisions he can 
hardly fail to be influenced to some extent by the views of the 
political party to which he belongs; for he will have to secure 
the agreement to major policy decisions of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and in particular of the Prime Minister, who pre- 
sumably has the last word in policy making, and of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who will have to provide the necessary 
money. In order to place before the Cabinet practicable an 
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(he hopes) convincing proposals he will previously have had 
consultations with his professional advisers in the Ministry of 
Education, with representatives of the local education author- 
ities and of the teachers, and any other bodies concerned. It 
is no exaggeration to say that by far the most important, and ` 
most difficult, part of the Minister’s work is done behind the 
scenes. 

The Minister’s second function is to be the principal spokes- 
man for public education, both in Parliament and among the 
general public — for, like every other Minister of the Crown, he 
is expected to undertake a heavy programme of public engage- 
ments, at almost all of which he is expected to make carefully 
prepared speeches on educational matters. And, thirdly, he is in 
charge of the Ministry of Education, and responsible for all the 
decisions taken there and for the administrative action which 
consequently follows. 

Unlike Ministers of Education in many countries, the Min- 
ister for England and Wales docs not exercise jurisdiction over 
all forms of education. University institutions are outside his 
province; they are independent and autonomous bodies, and 
the money they receive from public funds comes, not through 
the Minister of Education, but direct from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Education within the Armed Forces and their 
auxiliary Services is controlled by the Admiralty, the War 
Office and the Air Ministry. ‘Approved schools’ for juvenile 
delinquents and Borstal institutions for older delinquents are 
the concern of the Home Office. The Minister of Education 
shares with the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
and with the Universities, responsibility for agricultural and 
horticultural education; he is responsible only for those parts 
of such education that are conducted in schools and colleges 
maintained or grant-aided by local education authorities. 

Nor does the English Minister have to undertake a number 
of functions which are commonly the responsibility of Min- 
isters of Education in other countries. He does not provide, 
own, or control directly any school, college, or other educa- 
tional establishment. He does not appoint, employ, pay or 
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dismiss any teachers. He doesnot prescribe, veto, or censor any 
books or other printed material, or prescribe or veto any other 
kinds of equipment and apparatus for use in schools and other 
educational establishments. He does not prescribe, compile, 
alter, or veto any curricula, or dictate or prohibit any forms of 
organization or teaching methods. By an interesting anomaly 
he has retained control of three London museums: the Victoria 
and Albert and the Science Museums in South Kensington, and 
the Bethnal Green Museum in East London, which he grant- 
aids; but otherwise he neither controls nor finances any 
museum, art gallery, or public library. 

The functions of the local education authorities will be dis- 
cussed in detail later, but it is opportune to observe at this 
point that, in practice, it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine exactly where the Minister’s responsibility ends 
(except in the general sense that ultimately he is responsible for 
everything done under the law relating to education), and 
theirs begins. The lines of demarcation are, in fact, recurrently a 
source of dispute between central and local authorities. In 1951 
a Government committee, in an attempt to produce an agreed 
formula, suggested that there were six key points at which the 
Minister must retain control. He must, said the Committee, be 
able to ensure that: 

(a) Educational facilities and ancillary services are provided 
in sufficient quantity and variety. 

(b) Educational establishments and ancillary services are 
well managed, equipped, staffed, and maintained. ; 

(c) The proper freedom of parents, teachers, and other third 
patties is secured. 

(d) The qualifications of teachers and medical officers are 
such as to satisfy proper requirements to safeguard their an 
the children’s interests. 

(e) The fees charged, and awards and allowances made, are 
such as are necessary and appropriate. 


1 Local Government Manpower Committee. Second Report, December 
1951. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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(f) The provision of education premises satisfies essential 
standards. 


These proposals were accepted in principle by the Govern- 
ment, the Minister of Education and the representatives of the 
local education authorities; but it would be idle to pretend 
that they have put an end to the problem. 

The Minister, in accordance with the directions of the Educa- 
tion Acts, makes known to the local education authorities, and 
other bodies where these are concerned, his requirements for 
the organization and administration of the educational system, 
and the conditions on which grants will be paid from the Ex- 
chequer, in bodies of Regulations officially described as Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders (S.R. & O.) or Statutory Instruments 
(S.I.). These regulations, which amplify and make more precise 
requirements made in brief and general terms in the Education 
Acts, have the force of law, and consequently are mandatory 
upon the local education authorities and any other bodies to 
which they refer; failure to comply with them would result in 
the Minister’s refusing to recognize for grant the expenditure 
affected (where grant is involved), or applying other sanctions 
— in extreme cases taking over control from the body con- 
cerned. Under the Education Act, 1944, the Minister has to 
make some nine bodies of Regulations of the first importance,” 
and has made some twenty others, on matters ranging from 
the registration of pupils at school to State scholarships. As 
need arises amending Regulations are made altering particular 
points in a main body of Regulations; when several of these 
have been made, or new legislation requires changes, a revised 
body of Regulations is made. 

The Minister makes known his views on matters of policy 
and opinion in documents called Circulars. These are not 
mandatory but advisory or informational, and consequently no 
local education authority, or other body, is legally bound to 


1 Concerning Standards for School Premises, Primary and Secondary 
schools, Further Education, Local Education Authorities, Provision of 
Milk and Meals, School Health Services, Handicapped Pupils, Scholarships 
and Other Benefits, Training of Teachers. 
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accept the advice, or adopt any action advocated, in a Circular» 
though it must be admitted that in some cases Circulars an- 
nounce Ministerial decisions — for example, about educational 
building programmes — which leave the local authorities with 
little opportunity for alternative action. They have, however, 
the right to dispute points on which they disagree, whereas in 
the case of a Regulation their only remedy is to persuade the 
Minister to make a different one. 

About matters of routine or detail the Minister issues Ad- 
ministrative Memoranda (A.M.). These, the most numerous of 
the Ministerial documents that are made public, may give 
advice or information, or announce Ministerial decisions. All 
Regulations, Circulars and Administrative Memoranda are 
published, and may be purchased by the public. 

The content and wording of Regulations are always the 

_ subject of discussion — often prolonged — between the Minister, 
the local education authorities, the teachers’ associations and 
any other bodies concerned. So far as is possible Regulations 
are, by the time they are published, agreed documents; in case, 
however, of irreconcilable differences of opinion the Minister 
has the final say. While it is not so vital to obtain unanimous 
agreement about the terms of Circulars, since these are not 
mandatory documents, the Minister will, as a rule, consult a 
wide range of opinion before issuing one on an important 
matter of national policy. He may send one or more drafts to 
all the bodies concerned, asking for their comments, and it is 
possible for weeks, or even months, of consultation and ne- 
gotiation to take place before an important Circular reaches 
its final form. It should be made clear, too, that the initiative 
in making new Regulations or proposing Circulars need not 
necessarily be taken by the Minister; not infrequently it comes 
from some other body. 

According to English tradition, not only is the Minister 
responsible for all that is done in his name; he is actually sup- 
posed to have done himself far more than one person coul 


1 By H.M. Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, London W.C-2- 
They can be obtained through any bookseller. 
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possibly do. In practice, what the Minister of Education is sup- 
posed to have done may have been done by one or other of a 
great number of people. 

To assist him in his Parliamentary, Departmental, and public 
functions the Minister has a Parliamentary Secretary, who is 
a Member of Parliament and a Junior Minister of the Crown. 
He has also at his service in Parliament an M.P. who acts as 
his Parliamentary Private Secretary. 

The Minister is bound by law to appoint two bodies to give 
him advice. Section 4(1) of the Education Act, 1944, says: 

There shall be two Central Advisory Councils for Education, 

one for England and the other for Wales and Monmouth- 

shire, and it shall be the duty of those Councils to advise the 

Minister upon such matters connected with educational 

theory and practice as they think fit, and upon any questions 

referred to them by him. 

These Councils replaced the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education. Apart from the fact that there are now 
two — a recognition of the fact that Wales has its own particular 
problems ~a significant change was made in the terms of refer- 
ence; the Consultative Committee could only advise on 
matters referred to it by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but the Central Advisory Councils can also take the 
initiative in proffering advice. 

These are the only advisory bodies which the Minister is 
statutorily bound to appoint, but there are others which have 
become firmly established. The oldest of these is the Secondary 
School Examinations Council ($.S-E.C.), set up in 1917, which 
advises the Minister on policy and arrangements for external 
examinations. Since the war the N ational Advisory Council on 

of Teachers (N.A.C.T.S.T.) and the 


the Training and Supply 
National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and 


Commerce (N.A.C.E.LC.) have been created. The Minister 
may also appoint ad hoc committees to advise him on specific 
problems, and frequently does so. 
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The Ministry of Education 


The great bulk of advice and assistance given to the Minister 
comes, however, from his Department, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, which is also his chief source of advice about national 
policy for education, and his chief means for securing that 
policy is carried out in practice. 

The Ministry of Education is a normal Government Depart- 
ment, staffed by Civil Servants, and having attached to it a 
corps of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. It is one of the smaller 
Government Departments, employing (at the time of writing) 
about 2,700 persons. About eighty of these are officers of the 
Administrative Grade, who are concerned with policy making 
and policy decisions. About the same number are Professional 
Officers — lawyers, medical officers, architects, accountants, and 
so on — engaged on specialist tasks. The others are Executive 
Officers, who carry out the administration required to translate 
policy into practice, clerks, messengers, and so on. The Inspec- 
torate is between 400 and 500 strong. 

The headquarters of the Ministry are in Curzon Street, 
London W.1, north of Piccadilly and near Hyde Park. Several 
of its branches are located elsewhere in or near London, the 
Welsh Department has also a provincial headquarters in Cardiff, 
and there are ten regional offices in different parts of the 
country outside London. 

The head of the Ministry of Education is the Permanent 
Secretary; he is responsible to the Minister for all work done 
in the Department. Next in rank is the Deputy Secretary (at 
times there are two Deputies). Then come the Under Secre- 
taries, each of whom has charge of one or more of the 
Branches into which the Ministry is divided. New Branches 
are not infrequently added, and others reorganized, and so the 
following list must not be considered definitive: 

Schools. Legal. ae 

Special Services. Establishments and Organization. 

Teachers. Further Education. 
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Accountant General’s Adult Education and Youth 
Department. Service. 
Statistics. Salaries. 


Architects and Building. Pensions. 
External Relations and Awards. 
General. Unesco. 

A Branch is subdivided into divisions, in the charge of 
Assistant Secretaries, and the divisions into sections, in the 
charge of Principals. All these officers are in the Administrative 
Grade. New recruits to this grade who are still learning the job, 
and are not in charge of Sections, are called Assistant Prin- 
cipals. The Welsh Department has its own Permanent Secre- 
tary, and a similar, but separate, hierarchy of administrative 


officers. 


H.M. Inspectorate of Schools 


As their title suggests, H.M. Inspectors are on a different foot- 
ing from the other Civil Servants. They are appointed, not by 
the Minister of Education, but by the Crown - Her Majesty in 
Council — to whom they are recommended by a selection 
board which includes the Senior Chief Inspector and a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission. This gives them a mea- 
sure of independence, which is highly prized. The Inspectorate 
is nowadays recruited, by public advertisement, almost exclu- 
sively from the teaching profession. It is headed by a Senior 
Chief Inspector, who is responsible to the Permanent Sec- 
retary. Directly under him are six Chief Inspectors, respectively 
in charge of the supervision of: 

Primary Education and Special Educational Treatment. 

Secondary Education. 

Vocational Further Education. 

Non-vocational Further Education. 

Training of Teachers. 

Educational Developments. 

Jand is divided into ten geo- 


For purposes of inspection Eng livid el 
graphical divisions; for each of these a Divisional Inspector is 
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responsible. Each division is divided into districts, to each of 
which an Inspector is allotted. These Inspectors are moved 
every few years from one district to another, so that they may 
gain wide experience. Divisional Inspectors are similarly 
moved. At the Ministry there is a corps of Staff Inspectors, each 
specializing in some particular field of educational work: for 
example, the teaching of chemistry, rural education, buildings 
and equipment, or liaison with other countries. 

There is a separate Inspectorate for Wales, with a structure 
similar to the English one but simpler, since there are no 
divisions. At its head is a Chief Inspector. 

On paper the functions of H.M. Inspectorate do not appear 
to be greatly different from those of school inspectors in many 
other countries. “Broadly speaking,” says a pamphlet* issued 
by the Ministry, “Her Majesty’s Inspectors have a threefold 
responsibility” : 


(a) To inspect, assess, and report on the efficiency of schools 
and other educational institutions. 

(b) To serve as the local representatives of the Ministry on 
administrative matters; and 

(c) To act as the expert advisers of the Ministry on matters 
of educational theory and practice. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between the 
way in which the first of these functions is interpreted in this 
country from that in which it is interpreted in many others. 
In brief, Her Majesty’s Inspectors may not give orders, either 
to local education authorities or to teachers; they may only 
criticize, commend, and advise. They carry out their functions 
of inspection, assessment, and report both rigorously and effi- 
ciently. After a full inspection of a school or other educational 
establishment — conducted by a team of specialist Inspectors 
and lasting several days — they write a comprehensive and de- 
tailed report, and this may be highly critical. But there the 
Inspectors’ duty ends; it is the duty of those in charge of the 


1 A Guide to the Educational System of England and Wales. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1945, pages 9-10. 
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school both to decide whether the criticisms made are justified 
(they almost invariably are), and if so what must be done to 
put matters right. It should be added that after a full inspection 
the Inspectors always discuss with the school authorities the 
substance of their proposed report before writing it, that copies 
of the report (which is a confidential document) have to be 
given to the school authorities, and that any teacher who is 
adversely criticized therein must be shown the criticism and 
given an opportunity to answer it. On the other hand, an 
Inspector’s report may not be altered by anyone other than the 
writer — not even by the Minister of Education. 

Another point to be noted is that Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
have creative as well as inspectorial functions. They organize 
and conduct every year a large number of refresher and other 
short courses for teachers; the leadership in these is normally 
taken by a Staff Inspector, but any H.M.I. with relevant 
knowledge or skill may be called upon to act as a lecturer or 
tutor. The Inspectorate is also largely responsible for compiling 
the admirable series of booklets on educational matters which 
the Ministry publishes for the help and guidance of teachers 
and the information of the general public. Finally, the impor- 
tance of their function as liaison officers between the Ministry 
and the other parts of the educational system can hardly be 
exaggerated. They sit as ‘observers’ (members without voting 
powers) on innumerable councils, boards, and committees, 
and on these, and in less formal discussions, do invaluable ser- 


vice as go-betweens. 


Local Education Authorities 


By Section 7 of the Education Act, 1944, it is the statutory duty 
of the local education authority : 


_..so far as their powers extend, to contribute towards the 


spiritual, moral, mental, and physical development of the 
community by securing that efficient education . . . shall be 
available to meet the needs of the population of their area. 
There are 146 local education authorities in England and 
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Wales: 129 in England and 17 in Wales. They are the councils 
of the 62 administrative counties, the councils of the 83 county 
boroughs,! and one Joint Board representative of a county 
council and a county borough council. Their areas vary im- 
mensely in size, population, and financial resources. The Lon- 
don County Council, though its area is much smaller (117 
square miles) than many others (Lancashire’s is nearly 2,000 
square miles), has a population of between four and five mil- 
lions, and its expenditure on education was in 1958-59 over 
Lasm. Birmingham, a county borough, has a population of 
over a million. The counties of Radnorshire in Wales and 
Rutland in England have populations of barely 20,000. In 
some of the largest and wealthiest local authority areas a rate 
of one penny in the pound may produce over a hundred times 
as much as in some of the smallest and poorest areas. 

The council of a county or county borough is a representa- 
tive body elected by the ratepayers of the area to deal with all 
matters within the province of local government. Its members 
may or may not be well acquainted with educational matters. 
So by law the authority must “establish such education com- 
mittees as they think it expedient to establish for the efficient 

discharge of their functions with respect to education.’ In 
Practice each council appoints one main Education Com- 
mittee, which then proceeds to appoint a number of sub- 
committees to deal in detail with the various parts of the wide 
field it has to cover. There are always, for example, sub- 
committees for primary, secondary, and further education. “At 
least a majority of every education committee of a local 
education authority shall be members of the authority,” says 
the Act, but it also lays down that “every education committee 
of a local education authority shall include persons of experi- 
ence in education and persons acquainted with the educational 
conditions prevailing in the area for which the committee 
acts”. The education committee itself determines how 1ts 


1 Large towns which have been granted by Royal Charter the status of 
County Borough. 


2 Education Act, 1944, First Schedule, Part II. 
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sub-committees shall be constituted, but these also invariably 
include co-opted members selected on the same criteria. 

“A local education authority may authorize an education 
committee of the authority to exercise on their behalf any of 
their functions with respect to education, except the power to 
borrow money or to raise a rate.” Councils differ in the degree 
of delegation which they confer upon their education com- 
mittees; some leave almost all decisions to their committees, 
being content with formally approving their actions, while 
others allow their committees to make recommendations only, 
which have to be approved by the council before they can 
be acted upon. But except in cases of urgent matters or of 
matters that have been considered by an authorized minor 
body, a council must consider a report made by their educa- 
tion committee before exercising any of their functions as an 
education authority. 

Many county and county borough councils are elected on 
party political grounds. This naturally has its effect upon local, 
and indirectly upon national, educational policy, though it 
must be remembered that all policy decisions made, and all 
large projects contemplated, by a local education authority 
must be approved by the Minister of Education, O fth 
most controversial policy decisions made in rece, ea 
that of the London County Council i conan Me 

` In 1944 to establish 
throughout its arca -a system of Comprehensive Second: 
schools. This decision was made by the Labour Party ma o 
in face of bitter opposition from the Conservative minority. 
About the same time a Labour majority on the Middlesex 
County Council made a similar decision for that area, but in 
1949 the Conservatives were returned to power in Middlesex, 
and they promptly reversed the decision. Such major changes 
of policy are rare, partly because local education authorities 
must work within the framework laid down by the Educa- 
tion Acts and the Minister’s Regulations made thereunder, but 
more because, happily, there are few fundamental issues in 
public education about which the political parties differ 


1 Ibid. 
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radically.1 Their differences are in the main differences of 
emphasis only. 

Every local education authority maintains an education office 
staffed by salaried employees who are local government ser- 
vants. This is organized on somewhat similar lines to the 
Ministry of Education, with a Chief Education Officer (often 
called the Director of Education) in charge, and a hierarchy of 
administrative, executive, and clerical staff. It is arranged in 
sections, for primary, secondary, and further education, and 
so on. Each local education authority must by law appoint a 
Chief Education Officer, a Principal School Medical Officer, 
and a Principal School Dental Officer. The two latter may also 
be serving the council in other capacities, but the Chief 
Education Officer is engaged exclusively with educational 
matters. The Minister of Education must see the list of candi- 
dates selected for interview by the local education authority for 
the post of Chief Education Officer, and has the power to 
strike out the name of any person he considers unsuitable.” 

The staff of a local authority’s education office ranges in 
number from a score or two persons to several hundreds. 
Larger authorities have a deputy Chief Education Officer and 
two, three, or more Assistant Education Officers, and may have 
a number of ‘organizers’ or advisers, to assist the teachers in 
their schools, especially in such specialized subjects as art, music, 
drama, and physical education. Some authorities employ local 
inspectors; these, it must be noted, are not members of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate. A few local education authorities have 
their own architect or surveyor, but most use the services of 
the architect appointed to serve the council as a whole, though 
his department often has a section devoted to educational 
building. 

The local education authority functions in all material re- 
spects like any other body for local government. Matters for 
decision are brought before the education committee, referred 

1 The Comprehensive Secondary school and the *Bleven-Plus’ examina- 
tion are the most important ones. 

2 Education Act, 1944, Section 88. 
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as appropriate sub-committee (or they may originate there) 
which discusses them and makes recommendations to the main 
committee, which approves, rejects, Or modifies them. If the 


main committee’s decision is about matters delegated to the 


education committee, it is reported to the council; if not, it 
hority. Matters 


has to be considered by the council as the aut! 


involving expenditure of money necessitate the concurrence 


of the council’s finance committee — which can often bea thorn 
the latter’s expendi- 


in the flesh of the education committee, as 
ture is today by far the largest item in the council’s budget, and 
therefore especially vulnerable when economies are being 
made. 

Throughout all the education committee's deliberations tech- 
nical information and professional advice are supplied by its 


salaried officers, who may, and in many cases do, exercise a 
profound influence on the authority’s policy. It is no exaggera- 


tion to say that this is often largely created and carried through 
r, careful to 


by the Chief Education Officer, who is, howeve: 

work through the statutory machinery: Indeed, he must do 
so, for ultimately he has no power in his own right. That lies 
with the authority, the elected council, and, as more than one 
forceful Chief Education Officer has discovered to his dismay 
in recent years, even the most apparently docile education 


committee or council may On occasion take the bit between 
its teeth and go its own way regardless of his wishes or advice. 


Ministry and Local Authority 


| 

Itis impossible in a few paragraphs to describe comprehensively 

the numerous ways in which contact is maintained between 

the Ministry of Education and the local education authority. 
e cordial; and it is main- 


It is close, continuous, and as a ruli 
tained by both formal and informal means. A great deal of 
s handled in the Ministry by officers 


local authority business i 
called Territorial Principals. To each of these is allotted the 
on authorities, and to him 


areas of one or more local educati i 
these authorities address their correspondence on all routine 


F 
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matters. It is the responsibility of the Territorial Principal to 
assure himself that projects submitted by the local education 
authority conform to the Minister’s Regulations, to approve 
them on behalf of the Minister when they are, or to return 
them with his comments when they are not. He is also expected 
to act as general consultant to his local authorities. If on any 
matter submitted to him he cannot, or is not authorized to, 
give an opinion or make a decision he refers this to his imme- 
diate superior, who in his turn may have to pass it still higher; 
in extreme cases it may even reach the Minister himself. The 
answer given, this is passed down the line to the Territorial 
Principal, who communicates it to the local education author- 
ity. 

But that is only one means of contact, though a much used 
one. In addition, discussions and consultations, both formal 
and informal, take place between representatives of the local 
education authority and of particular branches in the Ministry, 
and in these the local or divisional H.M.I. will frequently act 
as intermediary. When a dispute arises between a local educa- 
tion authority and the Ministry which cannot be resolved in 
informal discussions there are various recognized forms of 
action which can be taken. If, for example, a local education 
authority is unwilling to accept a Ministerial decision — say, 
about a project in its building programme — the education com= 
mittee (or the council) may pass a resolution expressing dissent 
or disappointment. With or without this action, the com- 
mittee (or council) may instruct the Chief Education Officer 
to write to the Ministry putting the authority’s case, or to sce 
an opportunity to put it verbally, or, if the matter seems serious 
enough, to ask the Minister to receive a deputation from the 
authority. If the authority feels the matter to be one of general, 
or national, concern it may ask one, or more, of the protes- 
sional associations of local government administrators — the 
Association of Education Committees, the County Councils 
Association, and the Association of Municipal Corporations ~ 
to take the matter up. There is a constant flow of correspone™ 
ence about such matters between these bodies and the Ministry- 
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From the other side, the Minister may send to an authority a 
formal letter deprecating some action, or proposed action, on 
its part, or one advising against such action, or he may send 
an official down to discuss the matter with the authority. 
Whenever possible the use of such formal methods of com- 
munication is preceded by informal discussions. What happens 
frequently is that the local authority’s Chief Education Officer 
gets on to the telephone to the appropriate officer at the Min- 
istry and says “Look here, we are proposing to do so-and-so; 
what do you feel about it?” Or from the other end the 
Ministry’s officer rings up to say “T understand your Authority 
is proposing to do so-and-so; well, our opinion is . . .” Such 
informal interchange often takes place also in between the 
exchange of formal correspondence; the Ministry official will 
ring through to say “I shall be sending you shortly a letter 
about so-and-so, and this is what I am going to say, and this is 
what it really means”. Or the Chief Education Officer will 
telephone “We are sending you such and such a proposal; I 
thought you'd like to know in advance about it, so that you 
can be thinking it over”. There have even been occasions when 
the Ministry has been advised by a Chief Education Officer 
over the telephone not to approve something his authority 
has formally proposed; and vice versa when an officer of the 
Ministry has suggested to a local authority ways of circum- 
venting some Ministerial pronouncement which appeared to 
bar a favoured project. 
The frequency, and success, of such informal relationships 
depend very largely upon the personality of the local educa- 
tion authority’s Chief Education Officer. When, as is often 
the case, he is working hand-in-glove with an experienced and 
knowledgeable chairman of the education committee of equal 
force of personality, the two together can work wonders. 
They are the key people in the local education authority 
hierarchy. - i 
Similar methods of co-operation are employed in dealings 
between the local education authority and minor authorities, 
voluntary associations, and responsible personsin the authority’s ' 
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area. Three examples may be cited as illustrative; rela- 
tionships between county education authorities and their 
divisional executives, between local education authorities gener- 
ally and the managers of governors of schools and between the 
authority and head teachers of schools. 


Divisional Executives 


Divisional executives are a new feature in the local administra- 
tion of education. The Education Act, 1944, abolished the 
‘Part III Authorities’ — municipal boroughs and urban districts, 
169 in number, which previously had been in charge of ele- 
mentary education in their areas. These naturally resented 
strongly their abolition, and to give them some compensation 
the Act! required the county education authorities (unless 
exempted by the Minister) to partition their areas into ‘divi- 
sions’ and to prepare schemes whereby bodies known as 
‘divisional executives’ would exercise on behalf of the author- 
ity specified functions relating to primary and secondary 
education. Further, any municipal borough or urban district 
council which had in 1939 a population of not less than 60,000 
or not fewer than 7,000 pupils on the rolls of its public ele- 
mentary schools could lodge a claim, before st October 1944, 
to be excepted from the authority’s scheme, and to have the 
right to prepare, in consultation with the authority, its own 
scheme of divisional administration. Forty-five municipal 
borough and urban district councils made good their claims 
to be ‘excepted districts’, and 165 other divisions were created, 
altogether affecting thirty-seven of the sixty-two counties. By 
1954 the number of divisional executives had fallen to 202, of 
which forty-five were excepted districts. In 1959 nine more 
divisions were accorded the status of “excepted districts’. 
In an excepted district the local council is the executive; in 
the other divisions the executive is made up of representatives 
of such minor authorities (borough, urban, and rural district, 
councils) as there are in the division — who must be in the 
1 Education Act, 1944, First Schedule, Part III. 
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majority — representatives of the local education authority, and 
co-opted members. The powers and functions delegated to 
divisional executives vary, with excepted districts having as a 
rule more powers and a wider range of functions than the 
executives of divisions. But in no case can the power to borrow 
money or to levy a rate be delegated to them; these powers 
are by the Education Act, 1944,1 reserved exclusively to the 
local education authority. Within its more limited range a 
divisional executive functions in much the same way as a local 
education authority through committees and sub-committees 
serviced by a salaried staff with an education officer at their 
head. The staff are employees of the local education authority, 
by whom alone they can be dismissed, though the power to 
appoint them may have been delegated to the executive. 

The experiment of divisional executives has not proved 
everywhere entirely successful, though it has worked happily 
enough in many areas. In these a tradition of partnership 
between the authority and the executive has developed which 
is comparable with that between the Ministry of Education 
and the local education authority. But where, as has unfor- 
tunately happened in some places, an executive has been more 
interested in enlarging its powers than in caring for the educa- 
tional health ofits neighbourhood much friction between itself 
and the authority has ensued. 

One of the reasons why some people looked askance at the 
idea of divisional executives when it was first mooted was a 
fear that the existence of executives would leave boards of 
managers or governors of schools with little to do, and that 
little neither particularly interesting nor important. It is pro- 
bably correct to say that, except in rare cases, the fear has not 
been realized. 

The Education Act, 1944, repeating a provision made in 
previous Acts, requires? that every maintained Primary school 
shall have a properly constituted board of managers, working in 
accordance with rules of management, and every maintained 


1 First Schedule, Part IM, 8. 
2 Section 17. 
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Secondary school a properly constituted board of governors, 
working according to articles of government. A board of 
management may not consist of fewer than six persons; no 
minimum figure is specified for a board of governors, and 
these boards are normally larger than boards of managers. 
For a county Primary school the entire board is appointed by 
the local education authority, unless the school serves the area 
of a minor authority, in which case that authority appoints 
one-third of the members. For a voluntary controlled school 
two-thirds of the managers or governors are appointed by the 
authority, and one-third by the body providing the school 
premises; for a Voluntary Aided school the proportions are 
reversed.! By Section 20 of the Education Act, 1944 (again 
repeating a provision from previous Acts), several schools may 
be grouped together under a single board of managers or 
governors; this is frequently done, and in extreme cases the 
local education authority’s sub-committee for primary of 
secondary education will act as the board of management or 
government for all the schools in the area. 

The statutory powers granted to boards of governors and 
managers of county schools are normally extremely limited. 
Unless invited by the authority to take part, these boards have 
no control over the appointment of teachers to their schools.’ 
Boards of Voluntary Controlled and Special Agreement 
schools have a voice in the appointment of ‘reserved’ teachers, 
that is, teachers appointed specifically to give religious instruc- 
tion; but none (at least officially) in the dismissal of any 
teacher.? For Aided schools the rules of management or articles 
of government must specify the respective powers of appoint- 
ment of the local education authority and the managers of 
governors, which are in brief that the latter appoint and the 
former decide how many shall be employed.* The right of 
dismissal rests with the authority, except® in the case of teachers 


1 In either case the non-authority members may be otherwise appointed 
if the school’s foundation or trust deed so directs. 


? Education Act, 1944, Section 24. ? Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 Section 28. 
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appointed to give denominational religious instruction, who 
may be dismissed by the managers or governors for failing to 
give this instruction ‘efficiently and suitably’. 

Despite its limited powers, an interested and active board of 
managers or governors can be extremely helpful to a school. 
Its members, and especially the chairman, can give welcome 
and valuable support to a Head Teacher, by encouraging him 
and his staff, by appearing at school functions, by explaining 
the aims and methods of the school to parents, and by urging 
the authority to make available staff, accommodation, and 
equipment felt to be needed. Many more boards of managers 
and governors than is generally believed do aid in these and 
other ways; but far too many do not. 

Like all other bodies exercising administrative control in 
English education, boards of managers and governors do not 
interfere with the day-to-day organization of the school life 
or with the curriculum and teaching methods. These are held 
to be the responsibility of the Head Teacher, who is accorded 
more power and more freedom in the use of it than the heads 
of schools in any other country known to the writer. This is, I 
believe, primarily due to the strength with which two con- 
victions are held in this country: first, that the best way in 
which to ensure good results is to vest responsibility for a job 
in a person and then to allow him to go about itin his own way; 
intervening only if he is manifestly not doing it properly; and 
secondly, that a school is not only a place for learning but also 
a society, free to plan and conduct its corporate life as seems 
best to it, provided that it keeps this life within the accepted 
framework laid down by social convention and the national 
policy for education. The Head Teacher’s task is, with the aid 
of his staff and his pupils, to create such an autonomous society, 
and to maintain it in a state of good health. This he can only 
do, of course, if he accords to his staff a similar freedom within 


their narrower domains. 
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cuartan 4 | Primary Education 


Suction 8 (£) of the Education Act, 1944, defines primary 
education baldly as ‘education suitable to the requirements of 
junior pupils’, and Section 114 explains that a ‘junior pupil’ is 
‘a child who has not attained the age of twelve years’. Not 
long after the Act came into operation, however, the Grammar 
schools pointed out that because of the latter definition some 
intellectually able children were being kept in the Primary 
school beyond an age at which they were ready to undertake 
secondary studies. The definition of primary education was 
consequently amended by Section 3 of the Education (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1948, to read: 

__ falletime education suitable to the requirements of junior 
pupils who have not attained the age of ten years six months, 
and full-time education suitable to the requirements of 
junior pupils who have attained that age and whom it is 
expedient to educate together with junior pupils who have 
not attained that age. 

This, together with the definition of ‘junior pupil’ given 
above, means in plain English that primary education may be 
concluded as early as the age of ten years six months and must 
be concluded before the twelfth birthday. Section 35 of the 
1944 Act defines ‘compulsory school age’ as ‘any age between 
five and fifteen years’; primary education must therefore be 
begun not later than the fifth birthday. But Section 8 of the 
Act requires local education authorities to “have regard’: 

to the need for securing that provision is made for pupils 

who have not attained the age of five years by the provision 

of Nursery schools or, where the authority consider the pro- 
vision of such to be inexpedient, by the provision of nursery 


classes in other schools. 
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Nursery Schools and Classes 


By regulation, children may enter a Nursery school at the 
age of two. The maximum length of time a child can spend in 
primary education is, therefore, ten years, and the absolute 
minimum (assuming he enters at five and leaves at ten and a 
half) is five and a half years. For the vast majority of children 
the period is between six and seven years; they enter the 
Primary school at the age of five, and leave it at some time 
between their eleventh and twelfth birthdays. 

Though the number of maintained and grant-aided Nursery 
schools was in 1959 four times as great as in 1939 (474 as against 
120) far less expansion has been made in this field than could 
have been hoped. This is in large part due to the post-war 
growth in the school population, which has kept the local 
education authorities very fully occupied in providing suffi- 
cient accommodation for the children of ‘compulsory school 
age’, who must, when there are competing needs, be given 
priority. There were, in 1959, only about 22,500 children in 
grant-aided Nursery schools. For the same reason the number of 
children in nursery classes, which are classes in Primary schools 
for children between the ages of three and five, had fallen in 
1959 far below the number in 1939: from about 180,000 to 
about 50,000. 

This is regrettable, for nursery education is one of the hap- 
piest and most enlightened features of English education. The 
Nursery school is, indeed, the ideal bridge for the child between 
his enclosed and dependent life at home and the larger cor- 
porate society of the school. 

There are no formal lessons in a N ursery school; in a spe- 
cially designed environment the children occupy themselves 
in indoor and outdoor play, choosing freely from the wide 
variety of toys and other material provided; in drawing, 
painting, and modelling, in listening to stories told by the 
teacher, in singing nursery rhymes and simple songs, and 
dancing with gay abandon and pleasing rhythm to music; 

1 The Schools Regulations, 1959. (S.I. 1959, No. 364.) Regulation 7(2)- 
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in learning to realize the values of money, weights and measures 
through playing at shops, and practising domestic chores. It is 
a period of attitude and habit formation, with as much atten- 
tion paid to social behaviour and physical health as to prepara- 
tion for more academic learning. 

A Nursery school must be in the charge of a qualified super- 
intendent teacher. The permitted maximum number of child- 
ren in a Nursery school class, or in a nursery class, is thirty — ten 
fewer than in the rest of the Primary school. 


Infants and Juniors 


Nursery education is voluntary; compulsory primary educa- 
tion begins at five. The period between this age and twelve is 
divided into two stages, of infant and junior education. The 
infant stage ends between the ages of seven and eight. The 
junior stage is rather longer; for some children it may extend 
over a full four years. Sometimes these two stages are con- 
ducted in separate buildings, but more often in separate depart- 
ments in the same building. Even in ‘all-age’ schools — except 
very small ones, and all range Primary schools having only one, 
or two, teachers, where it is impossible -the infants are grouped 


together in a different room (or rooms) from the juniors. Where 
tments are in the same building there may 


ependent Head Teacher for the infants’ 
department; generally speaking, where the departments are 
large there is, where they are small there is one Head Teacher 
for the whole Primary school, and he or she will normally teach 
in the Junior school. ; 
All Infant schools and departments are co-educational, and 
are staffed entirely (with rare exceptions) by women. Junior 
schools and departments may be co-educational or single- 
sex; the latter usually only when numbers are large. In co- 
educational Junior schools the Head Teacher may be a man 
or a woman, and the staff invariably includes both men and 
women. In boys’ Junior schools there are not infrequently 
some women teachers, usually taking the younger children, ` 


infant and junior depar! 
or may not be an ind 
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or such specialist subjects as music and art. Men teachers are 
hardly ever found in girls’ Junior schools. The numbers of 
pupils in Primary schools vary enormously; from (occasion- 
ally) fewer than twenty children in the charge of a single 
teacher to the equally occasional huge school of 800-900. The 
largest group of schools is that containing 200-300 pupils. 


The Infants School 


Life in the first year of the Infants school is very similar to that 
in a Nursery school; but the range of material is somewhat 
more pedagogical, and the children’s occupations — other than 
free play, which is continued — tend to be slightly more organ- 
ized and systematized. It is a most important function of the 
Infants school to introduce children gradually to the dis- 
ciplines of formal learning without suppressing their eagerness 
to explore and enjoy new experiences. 

In the Infants school the child is introduced to an environ- 
ment in which he can grow and learn in many ways; by 
exploring his surroundings, by making things with a great 
many different materials and tools, by using his growing 
bodily skill through music and especially through the use 
and enjoyment of his mother tongue. Reading, writing, and 
number are taught as soon as the child is ready. There is no 
uniformity of teaching method. . . .1 
The Infants school has probably no more difficult task than 

that of determining when a child is psychologically ‘ready’ to 
begin to learn systematically to read, or to grasp definite con- 
cepts of number. It is the contemporary belief that a lifelong 
distaste for reading or inability to handle figures may be set 
up if a child is forced to embark upon these skills before he is 
‘ready’ to do so, or is hurried beyond his capacity when he 
does begin. On the other hand, he may become frustrated and 
fractious if he is not allowed to begin at the right moment and 
thereafter to progress as fast as he can. An error either way can 
1 Education in Britain, Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet. 
HLM. Stationery Office. 
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cause reluctance to learn, and backwardness, in some cases 
amounting to incapacity. Consequently, Infants teachers not 
only watch eagerly for signs of ‘readiness’ but fill their rooms 
with materials (often made by themselves) to induce it: cards 
with named objects, illustrated exercises in number, and so on. 
As in the Nursery school, habit formation, especially in matters 
of health and hygiene, and social training are given continuous 
attention. 


The Junior School 


In a memorable passage in their report on the Primary School, 

published in 1931, the Consultative Committee of the Board of 

Education wrote: 
... At the age when they attend the Primary schools, chil- 
dren are active and inquisitive, delighting in movement, in 
small tasks that they can perform with deftness and skill, 
and in the sense of visible and tangible accomplishment 
which such tasks offer; intensely interested in the character 
and purpose — the shape, form, colour and use -— of the 
material objects around them; at once absorbed in creating 
their own miniature world of imagination and emotion, 
and keen observers who take pleasure in reproducing their 
observations by speech and dramatic action; and still engaged 
in mastering a difficult and unfamiliar language . . . These 
activities are not aimless, but form the process by which 


children grow. 

Because of these c 
the Committee concluded. that 
in school should be ‘thought o 
perience rather than of knowledge to be acq 


be stored”. Its aim, they said, should be: 
to develop in a child the fundamental human. powers and 


to awaken him to the fundamental interests of civilized life 


1 Page xvii. Despite its name, the Report dealt almost entirely with what 
is now called the Junior school. The Committee published a separate Report 


two years later on Nursery and Infant Schools. 


haracteristics of pre-adolescent children 
the curriculum offered them 
fin terms of activity and ex- 
uired and facts to 
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so far as these powers and interests lie within the compass 
of childhood, to encourage him to attain gradually to that 
contròl and orderly management of his energies, impulses, 
and emotions, which is the essence of moral and intellectual 
discipline, to help him to discover the idea of duty and to 
ensue it, and to open out his imagination and his sympathies 
in such a way that he may be prepared to understand and 
to follow in later years the highest examples of excellence 
in life and conduct. 

Unfortunately, during the early years after the publication 
of the Report far too many teachers took the first sentence, 
about ‘activity and experience’, to mean that they need not 
worry whether children acquired any knowledge or not, so 
long as they were kept happily busy. The result was to bring 
‘Activity’ methods into a disrepute from which they have not 
even today been wholly rescued. But, happily, the era of ex- 
cessive reliance upon ‘activity’ to the neglect of knowledge 
at the primary stage is past; almost all Primary school teachers 
now endeavour — very many of them with conspicuous suc- 
Cess — to preserve a just balance between the claims of know- 
ledge, skill, and experience. The following quotations from 
an essay written by a Sheffield teacher! give a very good idea 
of enlightened present-day Primary school aims and practices : 

The physical education activities undertaken in the Prim- 
ary school should provide opportunities for throwing, 
climbing, building, dancing, etc., so that new skills can be 
learnt and old ones perfected. . . . 

Primary school children are curious about the world in 
which they live; how clocks work, why the sky is blue, 
what makes the leaves fall, are some of the questions asked. 
It is vital that this spirit of inquiry should not be thwarted 
but fostered, for it is a sign of the rapid mental develop- 
ment taking place and is an invaluable educational aid. This 
is also the time when children make collections; these vary 
from bottle tops to elaborate books of wild flowers. This 
propensity can be used to stimulate interest... . 

* Mr. R. T. Smith, then at Carterknowle Primary School, Sheffield. 
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A great deal of individual work is also done. The methods 
vary with the age and ability of the children — but situations 
are produced so that children can only attain their objective 
by being able to read, or write, or do a particular type of cal- 
culation. The work is related to the everyday life of the 
children, who are realists, keen to discover about the world 
in which they live, but have no use for learning without a 
purpose, no use for inert ideas. 

Attention should be given to speech throughout, from the 
counting and nursery rhymes of the Infant school to the 
poetry readings and discussion groups of the Junior school. 
Dramatic work is also an opportunity to extend and im- 
prove speech, but the example of speech which the teacher 
sets is probably the greatest factor in producing clarity, 
correct pronunciation, and pleasant intonation in the speech 
of the children . . . every lesson is a speech-training lesson. 

. . . Practically all children except those who are backward 
or retarded should be able to read for information and 
and have ‘developed the habit of reading’ before 
they leave the Primary school. The backward readers will 
need special teaching of a remedial nature before they leave 
because the difficulties of learning to read increase greatly 
as the child gets older, and if unable to read they will not be 
able to profit from the more specialized courses in the 
Secondary school. In the case of children who are only 
retarded, once having caught up with their fellows they 
should return to their own class. The methods and type of 
work done by the backward. children of low intelligence 
should enable them to work to capacity. 

All children should be able to write simple letters, accounts 
of school journeys, or diaries, or attempt creative writing, 
such as adventure stories, plays, or poems. The writing 
should not necessarily be an end in itself but be correlated 
with other subjects. The methods of teaching spelling, 
tuation will depend upon the class, but 
be that the written work shall be in- 


pleasure, 


grammar, and punc 
their purpose should 
telligible and interesting. 
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The rate of progress at mathematics will depend on the 
ability of the children, but by the time they reach the end 
of the Junior school they should know the fundamental 
rules and have a knowledge of geometrical forms. It is most 
important that the mathematics should be based on the 
everyday life of the children, and the mathematical con- 
cepts arrived at by counting, handling money, and meas- 
uring with scales, clocks, rulers, etc. 

Children of this age are sensitive to beauty, and the 
aesthetic experience of music, poetry, art, and drama are 
of great value, not only from the pleasure they give but 
by enriching the child’s personality. Often an aesthetic 
experience in childhood is responsible for the awakening of 
latent talent. 

Art and craft work, though often carried out as ends in 
themselves, are more usually an extension of work done in 
another subject. 

This teacher pointed out, quite rightly, that the handling of 
these subjects, whether they are being taught as ‘ends in them- 
selves’ or as an ‘extension of work done in another subject’, 
becomes more difficult towards the end of the primary 
stage, because children then ‘tend to become critical of their 
own efforts’. So it is the task of the teacher: 

by the use of new media and by a careful but stimulating 

approach, to help them to use their more mature judgement 

and skill without losing all spontaneity and creativeness 
which characterizes so much of the art and craft work of 
younger children. 

Finally, much of the success of good Primary school teaching, 
said the writer, has been due to recognition of the principle that: 

Good emotional development is essential during the period 
of childhood. Many forms of psychoneurosis are known to 
have their origins in childhood, and recognition of mal- 
adjusted children can do much to obviate unnecessary suffer- 
ing. Such children are usually referred to the child guidance 
clinic for expert attention from the educational psychologist 
and the psychiatrist. 


Spontancous play in an Infants’ school 


A Junior class learning to make music 


-day meal 


Infants serve the mid 
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But, invaluable as is the expert assistance of the psychologist, 
or the psychiatrist in severe cases of maladjustment, he cor- 
rectly claims that: 

The most important way of ensuring the good emotional 

development of the children is to have a class teacher who 

is stable and mature in character, capable of sympathy and 
understanding without becoming involved in possible emo- 
tional conflicts. 

It should be remembered that the concept of primary educa- 
tion which is illustrated by these quotations is a very recent 
development; though individual teachers were previously 
attempting to do something along these lines, general accept- 
ance of the idea that primary education is a first stage in a pro- 
cess of education which should go on throughout life may be 
said to date from the ‘Hadow’ Report on The Education of the 
Adolescent, published in 1926. This Report first officially advo- 
cated that all education up to the age of eleven should be 
regarded as Primary education, all school education beyond 
that age as Secondary education. Subsequent reports of the 
Consultative Committee, on The Primary School (1931) and 
Nursery and Infant Schools (1933), set out in detail the aims, 
content, and methods to be desired in the primary stage; and 
the history of the Primary school ever since has been largely a 
working out in practice of the ideals embodied in those reports. 

But one sombre and dissonant feature must be recorded. 
Once the principle ofa primary stage was accepted — as it very 
quickly was — it became an important part of the function of 
the Primary school to prepare children for secondary education. 
Owing to the circumstances of the times pursuit of this per- 
fectly proper objective came sharply into conflict with that of 
giving children an education that would be satisfying to them 
in their present state of maturity and experience. Teachers 
recognized that, in the words of the Hadow Committee,’ the 
essential aim of the Primary school: 

must be to aid children, while they are children, to be 

healthy and, so far as is possible, happy children, vigorous 
1 The Education of the Adolescent, page xvi. 

G 
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in body and lively in mind, in order that later, as with 

widening experience they grow towards maturity, the 

knowledge which life demands may more easily be mastered 
and the necessary accomplishments more readily acquired. 

But, because of the opportunities which had from 1907 been 
offered to Elementary school-children to gain by means of 
scholarships ‘free’ places in Secondary schools, opportunities 
which ambitious parents had always seized with avidity, 
Primary school teachers (and especially those in the Junior 
department) remained perpetually subject to strong pressure 
to direct a large part of their energies to ensuring that as many 
pupils as possible secured entry into the Secondary school. 
Consequently, the Government’s White Paper, Educational 
Reconstruction, published in 1943, had to admit that: 

Instead of the Junior schools performing their proper and 
highly important function of fostering the potentialities of 
children at an age when their minds are nimble and recep- 
tive, their curiosity strong, their imagination fertile and theit 
spirits high, the curriculum is too often cramped and dis- 
torted by over-emphasis on examination subjects and on 
ways and means of defeating the examiners. The blame for 
this rests not with the teachers but with the system. 

Though the ‘system’ was radically altered by the Education 
Act, 1944, which abolished ‘elementary’ education and intro- 
duced secondary education for all children, parental pressure 
persisted and indeed became intensified, its objective now being 
to get children into the Grammar School, and to avoid their 
being sent to the newly-established Secondary Modern school. 
And so, alas! some Primary schools continued to allow their 
curriculum to be ‘cramped and distorted by over-emphasis o” 
examination subjects’. As the new secondary schools began to 
offer increasingly attractive courses, and in particular courses 
leading to the G.C.E., this pressure from parents for examina- 
tion successes tended to diminish somewhat, but it is st! 
strong enough in many places to prevent realization of the 
ideal aimed at by the Consultative Committee, in its 1934 
Report, that the Primary school curriculum should be 
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regarded as “not only consisting of lessons to be mastered, but 
as providing fields of new and interesting experience to be 
explored”. 

In respect of curriculum and teaching methods Junior schools 
today fall into three broad categories. There is, first, a small, 
and happily decreasing, category in which a curriculum closely 
resembling that of the lower half of the pre-war Elementary 
school is mediated by formal class teaching methods: exposi- 
tion by the teacher followed by response from the class in the 
forms of oral replies to questions from the teacher and written 
exercises based on the exposition of such textbook reading as 
is prescribed by the teacher. Secondly, there is a large, and 
growing, category which offers a wider and more liberal 
curriculum and makes extensive use of individual and group 
methods of learning, giving children a great deal of freedom 
to determine the particular jobs of work they will do, how 
they will carry them out, and the speed at which they will 
progress, believing that the development of innate powers 
through the pupils’ supervised and guided ‘activity and ex- 
perience? is more important than the accumulation of know- 
ledge — though the better among these schools are keenly aware 
that it is essential for their pupils to acquire basic knowledge 
and master basic learning skills. Thirdly, there is the category 
of Junior schools — I believe a slowly decreasing one — which 
ranks success in the ‘Eleven-plus’ above all other aims. Schools 
in this category may or may not offer a liberal curriculum and 
employ informal methods during the earlier years, but in the last 
year, if not before, effort is concentrated on the examination 
subjects: formal English, formal arithmetic, and ‘intelligence’ ; 
and all children thought at all likely to secure Grammar school > 
places are systematically drilled in exercises such as they will 
get in the ‘“Eleven-plus’. It is in these schools that the most 
rigid ‘streaming’ of children into classes as nearly level as pos- 
sible in intellectual ability and academic attainments is to be 
found, One must, of course, add that these categories overlap 
very considerably, and that within a single school there may 
be found classes exemplifying each. Variety, even dissonant 
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variety, is part of the price we pay for the very great freedom 
given to the teacher. 
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By its organization of the statutory system of public educa- 
tion in three progressive stages, and by requiring that the first, 
the Primary stage, be concluded not later than the twelfth 
birthday, the Education Act, 1944, made a period of full-time 
secondary education compulsory for all children attending 
grant-aided schools. By raising the upper age-limit for com- 
pulsory full-time education from fourteen to fifteen (with 
provision for a later raising to sixteen) it ensured that the period 
of secondary education should not be less than three years, and 
by permitting the education of ‘senior pupils’ to continue 
until the nineteenth birthday made it possible for any child to 
stay in a Secondary school for seven years, or even rather more.' 
But the 1944 Act did much more than make secondary 
education compulsory for all children. In Section 8, after laying 
upon the local education authorities the duty to sce that in their 
areas there were ‘sufficient’ schools providing primary educa- 
tion and secondary education, it went on to instruct them that: 
the schools available for an area shall not be deemed to be 
sufficient unless they are sufficient in number, character, and 
equipment to afford for all pupils opportunities for educa- 
tion offering such variety of instruction and training as may 
be desirable in view of their different ages, abilities and 
aptitudes, and of the different periods for which they may 

1 Section 3 of the Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1948, by 
hild could be transferred from 


reducing the minimum age at which a cl 
Primary to Secondary education to ten and a half, made possible a stay of 
eight and a half years in a Secondary school. Section 8 of the Education 
Act, 1946, had previously made clear that release from compulsory educa- 


tion took place only at the end of the term in which a child attained the 
‘leaving age’. 
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be expected to remain at school, including practical instruc- 

tion appropriate to their respective needs. 

This definition imposes upon the local education authorities 
a statutory obligation to secure the provision of different kinds 
of secondary education. It follows that they must devise means 
of discovering, so far as possible, towards the end of the 
primary stage, what particular kinds of secondary education 
children seem most suited for. 

Both different kinds of Secondary schools, and means ot 
testing children’s capacities, were available in 1945. Since 1902 
there had developed in England and Wales three clearly dis- 
tinguishable types of post-primary education, given in three 
separate groups of schools: the recognized Secondary schools 
(which were all ‘Grammar’ schools), the group of quasi- 
vocational schools known generically as Junior Technical 
schools, and the various kinds of Senior Elementary schools. 
The Government, fortified by the 1938 Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education (the ‘Spens’ 
Report)! which recommended that all three groups should 
be recognized as Secondary schools, and by the Report of a 
committee set up in 1941 by the President of the Board of 
Education (the ‘Norwood’ Report),? which discovered that 
there were three types of children ideally suited for these 
three kinds of education, in 1943 accepted the idea of a tri- 
partite organization of secondary education: in Grammar, 
Technical, and Modern schools. In doing so, however, the 
Government emphasized that they did not regard this arrange- 
ment as a rigid and inflexible one. 

The Grammar schools were those which had previously 
been officially recognized ‘Secondary’ schools. The Secondary 
Technical schools comprised the schools previously known as 
Junior Technical, Junior Art, and Junior Commercial schools. 

1 Secondary Education, with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and 
Technical High schools. H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 


2 Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943. 
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The Secondary Modern schools were the promoted Elemen- 
tary schools. 

Tt is difficult to see what else the Government could have 
done. Any large-scale reorganization of the schools would 
inevitably have delayed the introduction of secondary educa- 
tion for all, even had there been agreement about how to 
reorganize. But there was not; the only alternative proposal, 
to provide secondary education in ‘multilateral’ or “compre- 
hensive’ schools taking all the children in a given geographical 
area, was distasteful to the majority of professional and public 
opinion, had never been tried in this country, and had been 
firmly rejected by the ‘Spens’ Committee — except on an 
experimental basis in favourable circumstances? — and would 
in any case have demanded a building programme quite 
beyond the country’s capacity at the time. 

But, most unhappily, for many years these three groups of 
schools had been accorded by the public very different degrees 
of esteem. The Grammar school stood easily highest, as the 
ofessional and executive rank in 
employment. The Junior Technical group — usually entered at 
twelve or thirteen — was regarded as a ‘second-best’ for those 
who had failed to secure one of the coveted Grammar school 
places. The Senior Elementary school was the school in which 
remained those who were manifestly not capable of, or were 
uninterested in, more advanced education. The educational 
implications were inextricably entangled also with social and 
economic implications; the Grammar school was regarded as 
socially superior to the Junior Technical school, and as leading 
to better-paid and (a crucial point in the pre-war days of wide- 
spread unemployment) more secute employment. The Junior 
Technical school, giving entry into skilled trades, had similar, 
though not so highly prized, economic and social advantages. 
The Senior Elementary school offered neither of these advan- 
tages, and consequently stood much the lowest in public esteem. 

1‘ All-age’ schools, though containing senior pu, 
officially classified as Primary- 

2 See Report, pages xix-xxii. 
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Just as there were 


different kinds of Secondary T 
standing available in 1945, so there were well-tried means o: 
determining the capacity of children to undertake the educa- 
tion given in at least one of them: the Grammar school. Ever 


since the introduction in 1907 of the ‘free place’ system, 


whereby a fixed Proportion (usually 25 per cent) of the annual 


entry into maintained Secondary schools had to be pupils 


from Elementary schools whose tuition fees were paid by their 
local education authorities, the authorities had been constantly 
refining and impro 


ving the techniques by which they selected 
children for the award of scholarships to the Grammar school. 
From 1945 onwards this selection machinery was adopted to 


ans of allocating children to appropriate Sec- 
ondary schools. 


Again, it is difficult to see what els 


done. Thanks Principally to the introduction (as early as the 


1920s), and Progressive improvement, of standardized ob- 
jective tests of ‘intelligence’, and | 


English and arithmetic, 


e the authorities could have 


* Secondary School Selection. 


British Psychological Society Inquiry. 
Edited by P. E. Vernon, Methuen, 1957, 
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stand recent developments in the organization of secondary 
education. 

The Eleven-plus is administered by the local education 
authorities. The procedures they use vary considerably in 
detail but in total are remarkably similar. The following are 
the techniques most generally employed: 

(a) Standardized objective tests of intelligence (or ‘verbal 
reasoning’, as they are now being commonly called). 

(b) Tests, usually objective and frequently standardized, of 
attainment in formal English and arithmetic. 

These two means are employed by the very large majority 
of authorities. They are usually checked by 

(c) Reports from Primary school Head Teachers. 
and frequently by 

(d) Scrutiny of records of chil 
of primary education. 

A few authorities make a reg 
parents, but generally speaking interviews are 
doubtful cases. 

The standardized objective tests are usually purchased by 
the authorities from one of two sources: Moray House, the 
teacher training centre in Edinburgh University, at which the 
compiling and standardizing of objective tests was begun, and 
developed ona large scale, from about 1925 by the then Prin- 
cipal, the late Sir Godfrey Thomson; and the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research in England and Wales. 

The tests are ordinarily given (usually in February or March) 
to the children in their own schools, by their own teachers, 
who then mark the tests according to the instructions supplied 
to them (which allow for no personal opinions about the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of answers) and, again, in accordance 
with instructions, convert the ‘raw? scores into ‘standard 
scores. The scripts and the marks are then sent to the local 
education office, where the marks are checked, and the exam- 
inees from all the schools in the authority s area are ranged in 
a single order-of-merit. 

An Examination Boa 


dren compiled over the period 


ular practice of interviewing 
restricted to 


rd appointed by the Jocal education” 
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authority then decides how far down this order-of-merit can- 
didates may be allocated to Grammar schools without further 
consideration, and similarly, how far up from the bottom of 
the order the candidates may be allocated at once to Secondary 
Modern schools. The point at which the upper line is drawn 


plaint that there is great disparity between L.E.A. areas — and 


in the provision of Grammar school 
places: 


Ordinarily, not all the Grammar school places are allocated 
by this first selection; a number are reserved for ‘border-zone’ 
Pupils, that is, for candidates whose names appear between the 

ower lines that have been drawn. A very great 
deal of care is given by the local education authorities to ensure 
that the most accurate allocation possible is made of the ‘border- 


A : 5 
zone candidates; specimens of their school work may be 
called for, additional i 


out difficult border-zone Cases, 
The fore 


going is but a generalized (and simplified) account 
ailed analysis of the tech- 
et is referred to Admission 
a research study made by two senior 
al Foundation for Educational Research 


Y, and many make changes. Moreover, 
mission to Grammar Schools a number 


1 Newnes Educational Co., Ltd., 1957. 
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rendered the selection procedure more innocuous and less 
obvious. This is in areas where tripartitism still obtains; in 
other areas the Eleven-plus has disappeared, or is in process of 
disappearing, because the organization of secondary education 
there no longer requires it. 


Types of Secondary Schools 


At the time of writing, secondary education is still very largely 
organized on the tripartite basis of Grammar, Technical, and 
Modern schools. But for some years two trends have been 
breaking down the rigidity of the original division: the amal- 
gamation of segregated schools into Comprehensive or Bi- 
lateral schools and the introduction into Secondary Modern 
schools of academic courses similar to (though less advanced 
than) those given in Grammar and Technical Secondary 
schools. More recently experiments have been begun with an 
organization which cuts the secondary stage horizontally into 
two periods, and provides a common school for all children 


during the first period. 
The greatest numbe 
lateral schools. Bilatera 


provide for any two of the three m 
Technical, Modern, in clearly defined sides”. The number of 


Bilateral schools recognized as such by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion began to rise rapidly from about 1955; but the officially 


recognized schools make up only a relatively small proportion 


of the schools which are in fact bilateral. The ‘unrecognized’ 
g number of Secondary 


Bilaterals include the large and growin: fs 
Modern schools which make permanent provision for a 
‘Grammar’ course in which pupils are prepared for the exam- 
inations leading to the General Certificate of Education. In 
1950 some 1,000 Secondary Modern schools (out of 3,800) 
entered nearly 20,000 candidates for the G.C.E. Most of these 


j 
schools had permanent ‘Grammar courges: A 
The Comprehensive school was officially defined in the same _ 


1 Ministry of Education Circular 144, dated 16th June 1947- 


r of amalgamations has been into Bi- 
ls are Secondary schools “organized to 
ain elements, i.e. Grammar, 
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Circular as a Secondary school “intended to provide for all 
the secondary education of all the children in a given area 
without an organization in three sides”. Few schools in the 
country, even among the 111 officially recognized as Com- 
prehensive (in 1959) are fully comprehensive in the terms 
of that definition. Many of the recognized Comprehensives 
are single-sex schools. In many cases the Comprehensives do 
not receive all the able children in their district, because parents 
can, and do, send them to neighbouring Grammar schools, 
or to independent schools. Some of the smaller Comprehensives 
cannot provide a sufficiently wide range of courses to justify 
the term “‘all the secondary education of all the children”. 
There are also one or two recognized Multilateral schools, 
that is, schools “intended to provide for all the secondary 
education ofall the children in a given area, and [including] all 
ee elements, i.e. Grammar, Technical, and Modern, organ- 
ized in clearly defined sides’. As a recognized type the Multi- 
lateral has never counted many adherents, and it appears to 
be dying out. But in the literal sense of the term — ‘many-sided’ 
— most of the Comprehensive and many Secondary Modern 


schools are multilateral, their courses being provided in “clearly 
defined sides’. 


Here 
of Secondary school, bot 


on which autonomous 

respectively Grammar, Technical, and 

Modern education are located on the same site and share some 

of the facilities provided. An interesting example of the School 
1 Circular 144. 
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Base is the Hayward Schools at Bolton in Lancashire, where a 
Grammar school, a Technical-Modern Bilateral school, and a 
Modern school are grouped together. 

A recent development, first launched in Leicestershire in 
1957, and proposed between then and 1959 by several other 
local education authorities, involves the breaking of the second- 
ary stage into two parts. Several schools in a district receive 
all the entrants from the Primary schools and retain them until 
the,age of fourteen or fifteen, thus becoming in effect “junior 
Comprehensives’ (though usually called “High Schools’). In 
the same district is a single school, usually a former Grammar 
school, which receives at fourteen all the children whose 
parents wish them to go on to more advanced secondary 
studies. This experiment has not at the time of writing been 
working for a sufficient length of time to judge of its success. 
The principal arguments urged in its favour are that it removes 
the necessity for any Eleven-plus examination, and makes pos- 
sible much more effective and varied sixth form courses. Its 
protagonists also claim that by this form of organization teach- 
ets with special qualifications for either junior or senior 
secondary work can be more effectively concentrated, and thus 
more efficiently used. i 

Despite the very rapid growth of deviations from the strictly 
tripartite organization, it must be repeated that secondary 
education in England and Wales is still predominantly organ- 
ized in separate Grammar, Technical, and Modern schools. 
The following statistics indicate how large are the blocks A 
segregated schools, and how small by comparison those o 


the devi ioni 
a b 
tionists January, 1959- 

GRAMMAR (INCLUDING GRAMMAR-TECHNICAL) TER 

ScHoots PU 

Maintained 1,252 641,044 

Direct Grant 174 104,082 
1,426 745,126 


Total 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS PUPILS 

Maintained 264 99,224 

Direct Grant 5 837 
Total 269 100,061 


MODERN SCHOOLS 
Maintained 3,808 1,595,559 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 


Maintained III 107,186 
BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL SCHOOLS 

Maintained 58 37,319 
OTHER SECONDARY 

Maintained 222 112,661 


“ALL-AGE’ SCHOOLS 1,685 (about) 100,000 


These figures are from the Ministry of Education’s annual 
report for 1959. It will be seen that over 2,400,000 children 
were in segregated schools, but (excluding ‘all-age’ schools) 
only just over 250,000 in other types, Succeeding reports may 
gressive growths in the number 


Functions of the Schools 


The Grammar school is b 


Secondary school in the country 
in an unbroken line to the begi 


a statutory system of sec- 
providing : 
ut five years in which the 


ondary education it has done so by 
a general course lasting for abo 
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treatment of all subjects and groups of subjects but notably 

languages (classical and modern), mathematics, and science, 

follows a predominantly logical development; and... 

a subsequent intensive course in the ‘sixth form’ covering 

a narrower range of studies, which for many boys and girls 

leads naturally on to studies at the university level. 

‘The distinguishing feature of both courses”, continues the 
Ministry’s pamphlet, “lies not so much, perhaps, in their con- 
tent as in their length, in the scholarly treatment of their con- 
tent, and in the stern intellectual discipline that they afford.’ 
This remains true today; consequently the Grammar school 


Course is appropriate only for the intellectually very able boy 
or girl. Over the country as a whole about one child in five is 
1, but the proportion differs 


admitted into a Grammar schoo 
greatly in different L.E.A. areas, and in districts within areas; 
than 10 per cent to over 60 per 


it ranges from not much more 
d over 40 per cent in a 


cent in one or two Welsh counties, an 
few districts in England. 
The subjects normally 
English language and literature, 
(French almost always, German frequently, Italian, Spanish, 
and Russian occasionally), classical languages (this usually 
means Latin; Greek is rare), history, geography, mathematics 
pure and applied (the latter not always), chemistry, physics, 


biology (the last more frequently in girls’ schools, often to 


the exclusion of physics), art, music, woodwork and/or metal- 
work for boys, and housecraft for girls, and religious educa- 
tion, which is compulsory. Physical education is given in all 
schools, and is supplemented by organized outdoor games and 
athletic sports. In boys’ schools cricket and football (usually 
Association) are universal, with hockey and lawn tennis as 
subsidiaries; in girls’ schools hockey, basketball and lawn 
tennis are practically universal. 

To the foregoing subjects en 
will be found adding for their older p 

1 The New Secondary Education. Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 6. | 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1947, Page 25- 


studied in Grammar schools are 
modern foreign languages 


terprising Grammar schools 
upils one or more of 
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engineering, technical drawing, architecture, economics, com- 
mercial subjects (usually for girls), and occasionally philosophy. 
Some Grammar schools do gardening and a few provide an 
agricultural or horticultural course. 

An important feature of Grammar school life — today found 
widely in the other types of Secondary schools as well — is a 
great range of voluntary clubs and societies pursuing their 
activities wholly or mainly outside school hours. In an investi- 
gation I made in 1948 I was able to list over sixty different 
activities thus 


to relatively few schools. Most schools have musical and dra- 
matic societies, many 


responsibility, as they 
by pupils. Other trainin 


are the prefect and monitor Systems, and the organization 
of schools in ‘Houses’, which gives additional scope for 
tesponsible posts, as well as Providing an outlet for healthy 
tivalry, 


All Grammar schools prepare their pupils to take the ex- 
ternal examinations for the General Certificate of Education 
(G.C.E.), anda majority of their 


ordinarily between the a 


One of London’s Comprehensive schools 


SARR A T 
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candidate under the age of sixteen (on 1st September in that 
year) unless: 

the head teacher certifies that it is desirable on educational 

grounds to enter him earlier, and that he has pursued a course 

of study with such competence that it is probable he will 
pass the examination in the subjects for which it is proposed 
. to enter him. 
Large numbers of Grammar school pupils under the age of 
ign are entered, usually for examinations at the Ordinary 
evel. 

A G.C.E. carrying passes in appropriate subjects and at 
required levels gives exemption from University entrance 
examinations and from the preliminary examinations ofall the 
main professional associations. University requirements vary 
with Faculties and Departments, but the absolute minimum is 
a pass in English language and in four or five other subjects 
of which two at least must be passed at the Advanced level. 
The State scholarships awarded by the Minister of Education 
are given on G.C.E. results. The professional bodies’ require- 
ments are collected together in the Ministry of Education 
Circular 227, which is revised periodically. 

The examinations for the G.C.E. are administered by the 
following nine examining boards. Eight are University boards ; 
the Associated Examining Board, which was established in 
1953 and held its first examinations in 1955, is administered by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute on behalf of various 
industrial and technical organizations. i 

Southern Universities’ Joint Board for School Examinations 
(Universities of Bristol, Reading, Southampton, and Exeter). 

Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. ‘ 

University of Durham Matriculation and School Examina- 
tion Board. 

London University Entrance 
Council. 

Joint Matriculation Board (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham). 

1 The Schools Regulations, 1959 (S-I. 1959: No. 364). Regulation 15. 


H 


and School Examinations 
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Oxford Local Examinations. 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations Board. 
Welsh Joint Education Committee. 


Associated Examining Board for the General Certificate in 
Education. 


Secondary Technical Schools 


The distinguishing feature of the Secondary Technical school, 
wrote the Ministry of Education in 1947,' is: 
relationship to a particular industry or occupation or group 
of industries and occupations. . . . [It] caters for a minority of 
able children who are likely to make their best response 
when the curriculum is strongly coloured by [industrial or 


commercial] interests, both from the point of view of a 


aoe and because subject-matter of this kind appeals to 
them. 


ty Technical schools (264 
ncreased since 1945, though 
the Pressing national d 3 pealy doubled, in eros 
nologists, technici need to produce more scientists, tech- 
A i ians and craftsmen one might have expected 

econdary Technical schools 


Rpa 
fidently why th Sa 


Second]: OSs — just as well or better all the rest- 

selected ne Nee ty Technical school, as a school for 

Prestige Of the Gran had to contend with the overwhelming 

~ nandicapped by the i r school, It entered this contest sevan 
1 
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alternative to be considered only when all hope of a place in a 
Grammar school had gone. This handicap was perpetuated, 
and indeed, aggravated by the fact that for years after 1945 
many, if not most, Secondary Technical schools continued to 
receive their entrants at twelve or thirteen instead of, as did 
the other Secondary schools, at eleven-plus. Consequently, 
though the Ministry declared from the start (though not very 
loudly or emphatically) that the Secondary Technical school 
should recruit from the same levels of intellectual ability as 
the Grammar school, the later age of entry, coupled with the 
Grammar school’s greater prestige, has inevitably caused it to 
continue to be regarded as a second, and inferior, choice. 

Thirdly, in many cases Secondary Technical schools did not 
for years have their own separate buildings; they were housed 
in Technical Colleges, using accominodation, and often equip- 
ment, primarily intended for adult students. Not infrequently 
some of their teachers were principally concerned with adult 
students, and taught in the Secondary Technical school in 
order to make up a full week's programme. 

Despite these handicaps many Secondary Technical schools 
have built up fine reputations, though only rarely do they 
manage to recruit a body of pupils of equal intellectual calibre 
with the Grammar school. They have been supported by a 
loyal, if small, body of opinion which believes them to be, in 
the words of a chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne educa- 
tion committee, ‘essential — not merely desirable’, because 
‘secondary technical education has a life and vitality of its own, 
which motivates many children to give of their best, In the 
same month this opinion received support from the highest 
quarter; the then Minister of Education, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
declared? that ‘there was a great future ahead for the Secondary 
Technical schools’, and that ‘their influence was vastly out of 


proportion to their numbers’. 
tn the same speech Mr. Lloyd re-defined the function of the 


1 Alderman P. H. Edwards, reported in Education, 7th March, 1958, 


page 409. 


2 As reported in Education, 7th March, 1958, page 409. 
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Secondary Technical schools; they should, he said, provide 
‘courses of the Grammar school type, the only difference 
being that there was a more conscious emphasis on science and 
technology.’ That is what, in fact, a great many Secondary 
Technical schools are doing. If one placed a typical time-table 
alongside that of a typical Grammar school, one might expect 
to note the absence from it of. any classical language, and would 
not be surprised to discover only one modern foreign language, 
though there would be exceptions to this. It is doubtful 
whether much, if any, more time would be given, in boys’ 
schools at any rate, to mathematics and pure science, because 
in recent years these subjects have received rapidly increasing 
attention in Grammar schools: by December 1957 over three- 
quarters of all boys in Grammar school sixth forms were 
studying science. But woodwork and metalwork would figure 
More prominently, and in conjunction with them measured 
drawing and workshop practice in engineering, building, or 
whatever other group of occupations the school was biased 
towards. Possibly less time would be devoted to history, 
geography, English literature, and music, but not as a rule less 
to art, though this might have a more commercial bias. Like 
the Grammar school, the Secondary Technical school enters 
pupils for the G.C.E., and sends some on to University; but 
it prepares pupils also for other external examinations, notably 
the Royal Society of Arts Technical and Commercial Certifi- 
cate examinations. The Secondary Technical school has much. 
closer links with the Technical College, to which it sends a far 
higher proportion of its pupils, than does the Grammar school ; 
and similarly it will be much more closely in touch with local 
industry and commerce. 


Secondary Modern Schools 


The development of the Secondar 
and particularly since about 1950, has been so continuous and 
Zapid that it can only be described in historical terms. The pic- 
ture here given is as it was in 1959; by the time this book is 


y Modern school since 1945, 
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published it will certainly be out of date in some particulars 
at least. 

When, in 1945, the Senior Elementary schools were, by a 
stroke of the pen, transformed into Secondary Modern schools, 
the expectation (at least of the Ministry of Education) was 
that they would ‘provide a good all-round secondary educa- 
tion, not focused primarily on the traditional subjects of the 
school curriculum, but developing out of the interests of the 
children’. They were to be ‘free from the pressure of external 
examinations, ? and their teachers were encouraged to experi- 
ment in order to discover the most appropriate forms of 
education for the children in their charge. 

The years since 1945 have seen a process of continuous and 
rapid evolution unmatched in the history of English education. 
Some account of this I have endeavoured to present in another 
book,® but the full story remains to be told; when it is, it will 
prove to be as exciting and encouraging a story as any to be 
found in the annals of education. Suffice to say here that the 
evolution has been determined by two main causes, public 
pressures and the readiness with which Secondary Modern 
schools seized the opportunity offered them to experiment. 
Interestingly enough, by 1959 it was perfectly clear that both 
these causes were tending to produce the same result. The 
dominant trend in the Secondary Modern school was to pro- 
vide ‘special’ courses, most of them with a vocational or 
semi-vocational bias. An investigation made in 1956 by the 
National Union of Teachers covering seventy-cight of the 
146 L.E.A. areas showed that nearly fifty of these authorities 
had organized schemes for the development of such courses. 


The courses covered : 

Art and Crafts; Catering; Homecraft; Needlework and 

1 The New Secondary Education, page 29- 

2 The Nation's Siok (Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 1), 1945, 
page 21. 

3 Secondary Modern Schools, An Interim Report. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1958. i ‘ 
which ‘special’, ‘biased’, ‘advanced’, and 


4 Under a variety of names, of 
t > 
extended’ were the most common. 
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Design; Automobile Engineering; Mechanical Trades; 

House Maintenance and Furnishing ; Practical Crafts ; Crafts- 

manship; Rural Science; Farming and Gardening; Music; 
, Seamanship; General Science; Electrical Science; Com- 
© mercial subjects; Nursing; Academic subjects for G.C.E. 
The last was the largest group of all. 

Some indication of the rapidity with which these courses 
were being taken up was given by the Minister of Education 
on 14th February 1958. Asked the number of children taking 
a fifth-form course (that is, staying at school for at least one 
year beyond compulsory school age), in 1949, 1953, and 1957 
respectively, he replied as follows: 


Approximate number of Percentage of the 


Year pupils in their fifth year appropriate Modern 
(January) at a Modern school. school age-group. 
1949 9,000 3'5 
1953 14,000 45 
1957 21,000 7o 


By 1959 the number was almost certainly over 40,000. 

Among these ‘extended’ courses the one which made the 
most spectacular advance — and caused the greatest controversy 
— was the academic course leading to the G.C.E. In 1954, 357 
Secondary Modern schools presented about 5,500 candidates 
for examination; by 1959 the number of schools had risen to 
about 1,000, and of candidates to nearly 20,000, including 385 
Advanced Level candidates, By comparison with the Grammar 
schools’ 169,308, including 34,843 Advanced Level candidates, 
the number of entries was exceedingly modest; they were al- 
most entirely aimed at Ordinary Level passes only, and aver- 
aged only four a candidate. The pass ratio — just over half — was 
also somewhat lower than that of the Grammar school, Never- 
theless, itis a remarkable, and quite unanticipated, achievement 


for a group of schools intended originally for the ‘non- 
academic’ child. 


But the G.C.E. was not b 
examination for which Secon: 
being entered. Considerable 


y any means the only external 
dary Modern school pupils were 
numbers of pupils were being 
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entered for the examinations of the Royal Society of Arts — 
the School Certificate, the Commercial Certificate, and latterly 
the Technical Certificate launched by the Society in 1956. 
There was also an increasing number of schools taking a School 
Certificate examination (not so difficult as the G.C.E.) set by 
the College of Preceptors, and other examinations conducted 
by various regional bodies: the Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, the Northern Counties Technical Examina- 
tions Council, the East Midlands Educational Union, and the 
Union of Educational Institutions. Quite a number of boys’ 
schools were entering candidates for the examinations leading 
to admission into apprenticeships in H.M. Dockyards and the 
Armed Forces, and examinations conducted by commercial 
organizations, such as Pitman, and by voluntary associations — 
for example, the British Red Cross — were also securing candi- 
dates. Finally, an increasing number of L.E.A.s, groups of 
schools, and individual schools were arranging their own local 
‘Leaving Certificates’. The examinations for these were usually 
taken at the end of the candidates’ fourth year in the Secondary 
Modern school, and the level of attainment required was such 
as could be achieved by the top 30 to 50 per cent of pupils. 

It should not be imagined from the foregoing that the 
Secondary Modern schools had become obsessed by external 
examinations, or even that they devoted a great deal of their 
attention and energy to them. There were many of the schools 
which not only did not take any external examinations, but 
whose heads were strongly opposed to doing so. Typical of this 
attitude was Mr. R. M. T. Kneebone, Head Master of the 
Beckfield County School, York, author of the best descrip- 
tion ofa Secondary Modern school in action yet published.” In 
his chapter on ‘Examinations’ Mr. Kneebone declared that “we 
prefer the freedom of original work to that of external exam- 
inations’, and that “we have so far needed no more incentive 
than the good teacher and his work.’ 

There were many Secondary Modern school teachers who 
took the same view as Mr. Kneebone. But they were probably 

1 I Work in a Secondary Modern School. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. 
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a decreasing number. For a variety of reasons — including a 
burning desire to prove to the public that the Secondary 
Modern school was not simply the school for the ‘failures’ — 
an increasing number of teachers was turning to external 
examinations as a means of justifying their belief that the intel- 
lectual ability of their pupils was far higher than was generally 
believed. And on the whole the results they were attaining 
vindicated this belief. 

By 1959 it was impossible to talk about the Secondary 
Modern school, or to regard it as a single entity; one could 
only think in terms of a number of different types of Secondary 
Modern schools. In my Interim Report I attempted an analysis 
of the situation as I saw it in the school year 1956-57. Then I 
distinguished four main groups of schools; those giving little 
more than the old Senior Elementary school curriculum — and 
therefore not really providing secondary education; those 
giving a sound training in the basic subjects, and more ad- 
vanced opportunities in one or more subjects or activities; 
those giving a general curriculum, without specializing in any 
branch but frequently allotting a greater proportion of time 
to art and crafts, and to social and aesthetic activities, than the 
normal Grammar school; and those giving a general curri- 
culum during the first two or three years and a choice of 

special” courses thereafter. There were innumerable variants of 

these stereotypes, such as, for example, the rural school with 
a strong agricultural or horticultural bias throughout, or the 
town school with a similarly dominant technical or commer= 
cial bias, which nevertheless was not providing any ‘special’ 
course as such. 

The same groups were still to 


their relative sizes had changed considerably. The group pro- 
viding ‘special’ courses had grown greatly at the expense, 
probably, of all the others, but certainly of the ‘general’ 
group. Many Secondary Modern schools had also been amal- 
gamated with Grammar or Technical schools to form Bilateral 
schools, and a smaller number had been absorbed into newly 


be distinguished in 1959, but 
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established Comprehensive schools, or themselves become 
officially Comprehensive. 

The Bilateral school has provoked almost no controversy; 
the Comprehensive school has been a storm centre of contro- 
versy ever since it was mooted. Yet in terms of curriculum 
there is sometimes little to distinguish a school described as a 
Bilateral from one called a Comprehensive. Titles have, in 
fact, been changed. The four Secondary schools in the Isle of 
Man, which for some years received considerable publicity as 
being among the earliest examples of Comprehensives, were 
from 1957 onwards described in advertisements as Bilateral. 
This was not due to any restriction of their curricula, but was 
simply an acknowledgement of the fact that they were not 
providing fully comprehensive curricula. Similarly, the 
Nicholas Chamberlayne school at Bedworth in Warwickshire, 
while still styled the Nicholas Chamberlayne Comprehensive 
school, was in 1958 being advertised as a Grammar/Modern 
Bilateral. 

There was by 1959 hardly more diference between some 
schools styled Secondary Modern and some of the smaller 
Comprehensives. Instances could be found of large mixed 
Secondary Modern schools offering as many as five or six 
‘special’ courses, and entering yearly considerable numbers of 
pupils for the G.C.E., some of them at Advanced Level. 
Except that these schools were not receiving the intellectually 
most able children in their district (and the same could be said 
ofa number of the Comprehensives), they were comprehensive 
in all but name; and the Ministry of Education’s annual 


Report for 1958 recognized the fact. 
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Education of 
CHAPTER 6 Handicapped Children 


SATON 8(2c) of the Education Act, 1944, requires local 
education authorities, in fulfilment of their duty to provide 
sufficient schools, to have particular regard to: 

the need for securing that provision is made for pupils who 

suffer from any disability of mind or body by providing, 

either in special schools or otherwise, special educational 
treatment, that is to say, education by special methods appro- 
priate for persons suffering from that disability. 

Section 34(1) makes it the statutory duty of the authority 
‘to ascertain what children in their area require special educa- 
tional treatment’, and lays down that: 

for the purpose of fulfilling that duty any officer of a local 

education authority authorized in that behalf by the author- 

ity may by notice in writing served upon the parent of any 
child who has attained the age of two years require him to 
submit the child for examination by a medical officer of the 
authority for advice as to whether the child is suffering from 
any disability of mind or body, and as to the nature and 
extent of any such disability. . - - 

Failure by the parent (without reasonable excuse) to comply 
with this requirement renders him liable ‘on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding five pounds’. On the other 
hand Section 34(2) says that: 

If the parent of any child who has attained the age of two 

requests the local education authority for the area to cause 

the child to be so medically examined as aforesaid, the 
authority shall comply with the request unless in their 
opinion the request is unreasonable. 


2 
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These provisions represent a very great advance on previous 
legislation. The authorities’ duty of ascertainment had hitherto 
been confined? to ‘children who by reason of mental or 
physical defect are incapable of receiving proper benefit ae 
the instruction in the ordinary public elementary schools’ an 
to children ‘unfit by reason of severe epilepsy to attend the 
public elementary schools’, Moreover, this duty applied only 
to children aged five and over. The duty to make special pro- 
vision covered only five groups of children — blind, deaf, 
physically or mentally defective, and epileptic.? Like the duty 
of ascertainment, it was limited to children of five years old 
and upwards who were attending, or expected to attend, the 
public Elementary school; and it was restricted to the pro- 
vision of special schools for such children. 

Further beneficial chan 
the age of ent 
for handicap 
it had been s 
a child had no longer to be certified as mentall 
defective before he could be provi 


requirement was especially happy, 
tified as mentally defective, 
his fellows in a special scho: 
often called — had been a ca 


the 1944 Act requires the 
defining the several ca 
1 Education Act, 1921, Section 55(r). 
* Education Act, 1921, Section 62. 
2 By the wording of Sections 35 and 36, Education Act, 1944. 
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educational treatment and making provision as to the special 

methods appropriate for the education of pupils of each 

category. 

The categories thus defined! are: 

(a) Blind Pupils. Pupils who have no sight or whose sight is 
or is likely to become so defective that they require education 
by methods not involving the use of sight. 

(b) Partially Sighted Pupils. Pupils who by reason of defec- 
tive vision cannot follow the normal régime of ordinary schools 
without detriment to their sight or to their educational devel- 
opment, but can be educated by special methods involving 
the use of sight. 

(c) Deaf Pupils. Pupils who have no heating or whose 
hearing is so defective that they require education by methods 
used for deaf pupils without naturally acquired speech or 
language. 

(d) Partially Deaf Pupils. Pupils who have some naturally 
acquired speech and language but whose hearing is so defective 
that they require for their education special arrangements or 
facilities though not necessarily all the educational methods 
used for deaf pupils. f 

(e) Educationally Sub-Normal Pupils. Pupils who, by reason 
of limited ability, or other conditions resulting in educational 
retardation, require some specialized form of education wholly 
or partly in substitution for the education normally given in 
ordinary schools. i 

(f) Epileptic Pupils. Pupils who by reason of epilepsy cannot 
be educated under the normal régime of ordinary schools with- 
out detriment to themselves or other pupils. — 

(g) Maladjusted Pupils. Pupils who show evidence of emo- 
tional instability or psychological disturbance and require 
special educational treatment in order to effect their personal, 
social, or educational readjustment. i 

(h) Physically Handicapped Pupils. Pupils not suffering solely 
from a defect of sight or hearing who by reason of disease or 


1In The Handicapped Pupils and Special Schools 
1959, No. 365), Part IL 


Regulations 1959- (S.I 
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ippling defect cannot, without detriment to their health 
ees development, be ee educated under 
the normal régime of ordinary schools. 

(i) Pupils Sairing from Speech Defect. Pupils who on is 
of defect or lack of speech not due to deafness require spec 
educational treatment. eS 

(j) Delicate Pupils. Pupils not in any other category w. a y 
reason of impaired physical condition need a change of en 
vironment or cannot, without risk to their health or s a 
tional development, be educated under the normal régime o 
ordinary schools. 

It is e national policy! that handicapped children shall be 
educated in ordinary schools unless their disability renders this 
impracticable, or undesirable — the latter either in their own 


Special educational trea 
(a) Ordinary schools. 
(b) Special schools, day or boarding. 
(c) Special schools in hospitals, and 
(d) Individually to children į 


tment is today provided in: 


te a Special school is necessary, a day 
offers a satisfactory and practicable 
Yy, whenever possible handicapped 
ed of home life. Boarding Special 
s for handicapped pupils are to be 


ere there is no satisfactory alterna- 


In Special schools the maximum number of children per 

1 See Section 33(2) of the Education Act, 1944, and Circular 276, Pro- 
vision of Special Schools, dated 25th June 1954. 

* Circular 276, \ 

3 Thid. 
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mitted ina classis, by Regulation, smaller than the number per- 
mitted in the ordinary Primary school. The present maxima are: 

Children who are deaf, partially deaf, or 


suffering from speech defect 10 
Blind, partially sighted, or maladjusted 15 
Educationally subnormal, epileptic, or physically 

handicapped 20 
Delicate 30 


When classes are formed in normal schools for dull, back- 
ward, or retarded children the attempt is made — and frequently 
with success — to keep the size of these classes much below that 
of the normal ones. 

The provisions of the Education Act, 1944, relating to 
handicapped children were designed to ‘open the way to fuller 
and better provision for children handicapped by physical or 
mental disabilities’? They have, happily, very largely realized 
the hopes which inspired them. One well-informed com- 
mentator® has gone so far as to declare that: 

In 1944 probably no one thought that the section of the 

community which, regarded as a section, would profit most 

from the new Education Act would be children with phy- 
sical or mental handicaps, but such has in fact been the case. 

The improvement has been both in quantity and quality of 
provision. Between 31st December 1945, and 31st December 
1957, 307 new Special schools had been opened (104 day 
schools, 203 boarding schools), providing over 24,000 places. 
A relatively small number of schools was closed during the 
same period, but the net gain was well over 250 schools and 
20,000 places. And the quality of the new accommodation is 
often incomparably better than the old - though much of the 
latter has been greatly improved by reconstruction, redecora- 


tion and re-equipment. : ae 
Special schools are provided by local education authorities 


1 The Handicapped Pupils and Special Schools. Reg 
tion 9. 
ication Bill, 1943- 


2 Explanatory Memorandum to the Edu 
3 Peter Quince in The Schoolmaster, roth January 1958. 


ulations 1959, Regula- 
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and voluntary bodies, in the proportion of nearly six of the 
former to one of the latter. At January 1959, there were alto- 
gether 810 Special schools containing 64,241 pupils and the 
equivalent of 5,148 full-time teachers. Of these schools 109 
were Hospital Special schools containing 5,291 pupils and the 
equivalent of 525 full-time teachers, 679 were ‘normal’ Special 
schools (370 wholly day schools, 
almost always in a large majority), 
(36,584 day and 22,366 boarding) 
full-time teachers. 4,418 pupils (2,600 physically handicapped 
and 1,148 delicate) were being educated otherwise than at 
school, most of them, presumably, in their own homes. No 
Statistics are available showing the number of handicapped 
children being educated in ordinary Primary and Secondary 
schools. 

A survey made by the Ministry of Education in 1955! sug- 
gested that thanks to the large additional provision of Special 
schools made since the war the number of places available for 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, partially deaf, epileptic, diabetic, 
and aphasic (having speech defects) children was by then, or 


shortly would be, adequate to meet all demands. There were 
not, unfortunately, sufficient 


subnormal, delicate, physically handicapped, and maladjusted 
children. By far the largest deficit was (as it always has been) 
i accommodation for educationally sub- 
normal children. Thi i 


of 15,884 children awaitin 


331 including boarders, 
containing 58,950 pupils 
, and the equivalent of 4,623 


18-43), and later as ion Pamphlet No. 30, Education 
of the Handicapped TE A30; 


m H.M. Stationery Office. 
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children in normal schools who ought really to have been in 
Special schools was more than twice as large as the waiting 
list. There is little doubt that the reason was that Medical 
Officers of Health, well aware of the grave deficiency of ac- 
commodation, had in previous years refrained from recom- 
mending for entry into Special schools all but severe cases of 
educational subnormality. As the number of places available 
increased, so the M.O.s made recommendations more freely, 
with the result that the waiting list actually increased in size 
(e.g. 13,822 in January 1957 as against 12,437 in January 1956). 
The next largest waiting list was of delicate and physically 
handicapped children; 1,422 in January 1958. 
Concurrently with the expansion and improvement of 
accommodation there have been since the war great advances 
in attitude towards the education of handicapped children and 
in the teaching methods used. The change in attitude may be 
epitomized by saying that special educational treatment today 
` has precise regard not only to the kind but also to the degree 
of disability. This is reflected in the very varied forms of 
accommodation provided. That for blind children, for ex- 
ample, now ranges from ‘Sunshine Homes’ (residential nursery 
schools) for very young children to Grammar, Technical, and 
Modern schools for adolescents. In these Secondary schools 
pupils are prepared for university and other advanced studies, 
and for entry into a wide range of normal employments; in 
1955, of 128 children leaving schools for the blind only twenty- 
eight went on to be trained in craft employments traditionally 
the preserves of the blind. In 1948 the Royal National Institute 
for the Blind (which also provides the Sunshine Homes) 
opened Condover Hall, in Shropshire, a boarding-school for 
blind children suffering also from other disabilities. This school 

takes some children who are deaf as well as blind. 
An important post-war development has been the dis- 
tially-sighted and blind children. 


tinction made between pat! r 
Very many partially-sighted children are now educated in- 


normal schools. Not all can be, however, and there is still a 


I 
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small demand for boarding-school accommodation for par- 
tially-sighted children. To meet this demand the Warwickshire 
Local Education Authority, by arrangement with other local 
authorities, in 1951 opened Exhall Grange at Coventry, as a 
boarding Special school intended mainly for partially-sighted 
children. 

Exhall Grange consists of two units: one containing sixty 
physically handicapped children of Secondary school age, and 
one for 240 partially-sighted children of all ages from five to 
seventeen. This latter unit is truly “comprehensive’, for not 
only does it cover an age range of twelve years but the range 
of the children’s ability is from educationally subnormal to 
good Grammar school standard. The children are housed in 
seven residential blocks, and taught in six classroom blocks, 
in classes of twelve to fifteen pupils. The school stands in an 
estate of twenty-four acres, and is surrounded by gardens and 
spacious playing fields. The curriculum includes most of the 
subjects studied in ordinary Primary and Secondary schools, 
the difference being in method and speed of teaching rather 
than in the subject matter taught. Craft subjects, however, play 


a more important part than in most ordinary schools, and these 
subjects, together with out-of-school hobbies, are used to 
reveal aptitudes for patticular employments. Great attention is 
paid to vocational guidance; cumulative records are built up 
of children’s ability, aptitudes, and interests, and the help of the 
Coventry Industrial Rehabilitation Unit is sought in addition 
ment Service. 


been made in any field of Special 
in that of the education of the deaf 
ty largely dueto the brilliant research 
ich has been done for many years 

y the Department of Education of the Deaf of Manchestet 
University — the only one in try — under the inspira- 
Dr. Irene Ewing, and 
Ewing. Two of the most 
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that it is possible to begin to train them to understand speech 
before they are twelve months old. As a result, very many 
more young children than previously are now to be found in 
Special schools for the deaf, Parents are shown how to give 
their children training at home during infancy, and the children 
pass on to a Special school at the age of two or shortly after. 
In 1949 the Berkshire Local Education Authority opened Don- 
nington Lodge, near Newbury, the first residential Nursery 
school for deaf children to be maintained by a local education 
authority. The warmth of the welcome accorded to this 
innovation may be judged by the fact that within three years 
of the school’s opening the number of pupils had increased 
fourfold, from twenty to over eighty. Donnington Lodge 
receives children at the age of two, and will keep them until 
seven. 
Post-war policy has been to provide separate boarding- 
schools for the deaf and the partially-deaf. There are boarding- 
schools for deaf children between the ages of seven and twelve 
at Basingstoke in Hampshire and Caterham in Surrey. For 
children of Secondary school age there are the Mary Hare 
Grammar School for the Deaf, a co-educational school at 
Newbury in Berkshire, and Burwood Park at Weybridge in 
Surrey, a Secondary school for boys which provides courses 
biased towards technical occupations and art. 

The term ‘physically handicapped’ covers a wide range of 
both type and degree of disability. Improvements in medical 


treatment, especially perhaps in preventive treatment, are 


steadily reducing the number of physically handicapped chil- 
dren requiring to be educated in Special schools. In 1945 it was 
estimated that some five to eight children in 1,000 would 
require such treatment, but a survey made in 1950 D 2 
proportion to be no more than 1°65 per 1,000 of the s ee 
population. This substantial decrease is very largely due to the 
diminution of two diseases previously sadly common among 
children; tuberculosis of bones and joints and rheumatic heart 
disease. 

Today, congenital abnormalities account for the largest 
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group of physically handicapped children. Among these ab- 
normalities cerebral palsy usually heads the list. Very great 
public attention has been given since the war to children 
(commonly called ‘spastics’) who suffer from cerebral palsy, 
and greatly improved methods of dealing with them have been 
developed, though unhappily no means of preventing the dis- 
ability or mitigating its severity have been discovered. In 
1947 St. Margaret’s School, Croydon, was opened as the first 
boarding Special school exclusively for spastic children; it was 
followed in 1948 by Carlson House, Birmingham, the first day- 
school solely for spastics. By 1958 there were six boarding- 
schools and two day-schools, providing altogether 220 places. 
These schools together with a number of ‘spastic units’ in 
other Special schools appear to provide sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the severely handicapped. The largest group of spastic 
children, about 3,000 in number, can be educated in ordinary 
schools, and the second largest (about 1,800) in Special schools 
for physically handicapped children which are not exclusively 
for spastics, 

Great improvements made since the war in the medical 
treatment of epileptics, and a growing belief among doctors 
that whenever possible the epileptic child should live a normal 
life, including attendance at an ordinary school, have much 
teduced the number of epileptic children being educated in 
Special schools. In 1947 it was estimated that for the whole 


country 1,500 places would be required; by 1953 this estimate 
had been reduced to 900. M ic chi 


ugs, such cases are today 
the tesponsibility is consequently not 
an onerous one. 


Delicate children remain a relatively large group — about 
BACH BETOSO= but they constitute a diminishing one, and the 
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character of the complaints from which they suffer is changing. 
There are now few cases of malnutrition, and few of tuber- 
culosis, formerly a widespread and deadly scourge of child- 
hood; today the chief ailments are asthma, bronchitis, nervous 
trouble, and debility after severe illness. The treatment grows 
increasingly recuperative, through fresh air, good food, plenty 
of rest, and long hours of sleep. 

The category of maladjusted children is a new one. The 
number in it is considerable, but most children deemed mal- 
adjusted remain in attendance at ordinary schools, and receive 
treatment in child guidance clinics, of which there were in 
1959 over 300 — four times as many as in 1945 — mainly pro- 
vided by local education authorities. There were forty-three 
boarding Special schools with 1,516 places, some forty-five 
boarding homes (from which the children attend ordinary 
schools), and four day Special schools. In addition, 1,342 mal- 
adjusted children were being maintained by local education 
authorities in independent boarding-schools. Special educa- 
tional treatment for these children unable to adjust themselves 
to normal social living is still regarded as being in the experi- 
mental stage. In 1955 a committee set up by the Minister of 
Education (the ‘Underwood’ committee) reviewed in its 
report! the various methods in use and laid down the general 
principle that: 


a maladjusted child, whenever l 
live at home during treatment and attend an ordinary school; 


that where a child requires to attend a special school or class, 
it is preferable that he should continue to live at home while 
doing so unless it is unlikely that he can be successfully 
treated while he stays at home; and that, where it is neces- 
sary to treat a child away from home, the objective should 
be to prepare the way for his return at the earliest possible 
date.? 

1 Report of the Committee on Maladjusted Children. H-M. Statione 


1955. 
2 Quoted from Circular 348, dated 10! 


possible, should continue to 


ry Office, 


th March 1959- 
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In order that treatment should be everywhere available the 
ittee recommended that! : ; f 
AT be a comprehensive child guidance oe 
available for the area of every local education z ene 
involving a school psychological service, the sel A e 
service and child guidance clinic(s), all of which should w: 
i -operation. t 
E RA of Education and Health both accepted S 
recommendation, and urged local education FTE 
regional hospital boards to plan jointly the development o 
child guidance service. - 
The category of children suffering from speech amet ad 
also a new one, though (as with maladjusted children) c el 
were being given help with speech difficulties by some lo k 
education authorities before the war. A grave shortage p 
speech therapists had, however, held up the spread of pare 
In 1945, when treatment for speech defects was impose a i 
duty on local education authorities, the two professional 5 
ganizations training speech therapists combined to form 7 
College of Speech Therapists. Within ten years the neben H 
speech therapists employed by local education gorie a 
increased fivefold, from 70 to 350. During the same perio 
number of children referred for treatment increased in as great 


was established at 
it is closely linked 
Victoria Hospital a 

Consideration o 
deferred to the las 


made of the fact that there is 
waiting list (of great length) 
schools; and this despite the 
number of places provided h: 


what appears to be a atta 
of children for places in Speci 
fact that a larger increase in the 

as been made than for any other 
category (between 1950 an, 


d 1955 accommodation was in- 
1 Chapter XVI, Tecommendation 1. 
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creased by 50 per cent from 15,483 places to 22,895). What is 
encouraging in an otherwise depressing situation is the revo- 
lutionary change in attitude towards E.S.N. children which 
has taken place in recent years. Previously, they were regarded 
(and officially described) as ‘mental defectives’, and classed in 
the public minds with lunatics. Today they are recognized as 
a relatively large group (from 5 to 10 per cent) of the school 
population which requires special educational treatment, but 
which given this will, most of them, grow up into useful and 
acceptable members of society. 

The supply and training of teachers — particularly the latter — 
for giving special educational treatment remain, unfortunately, 
in an unsatisfactory state. For teaching blind, deaf, and par- 
tially deaf children in Special schools teachers must obtain 
specialist qualifications in addition to the qualifications en- 
titling them to the status of qualified teacher. For teaching 
children in all other categories, whether in a Special or an 
ordinary school, no specialist qualifications are required. This 
despite the fact that the National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers recommended in its Fourth 
Report, published in November, 1954 that: 

teachers wishing to enter special schools should, after ex- 

perience in ordinary schools, and after some preliminary 

experience with handicapped children, take a full-time course 


of additional training- 


The bulk of professional opinion would agree with that 


recommendation. But, except for the training (previously men- 
tioned) required of teachers of blind and deaf child ne 
year courses for teachers of E.S.N. children provided by 4 
University Institutes of Education of London, Leeds, an 

Birmingham, and a small provision of short courses, systematic 


training remains virtually non-existent. 


For further reference and reading 
and biennial reports on The Health 


Ministry of Education. Annual Reports, 
of the School Child. 6 
Special Educational Treatment (Pamphlet 5), 1946. 
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Training and Supply of Teachers of Handicapped Pupils. (Fourth Report of 
the National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers), 
1954. 

Education of the Handicapped Pupil 1945-55 (Pamphlet 30, reprinted from 
the Ministry’s Annual Report for 1955). 

Report of the Committee on Maladjusted Children, 1955. 

All the above from H.M. Stationery Office. 
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cuarter 7 | Welfare Services 


Tas two principal welfare services incorporated into the 
statutory system of public education are the School Health 
Service and the Milk and Meals Service. Both developed out 
of voluntary provision, and both were made statutory services 
in the first decade of the present century. 
The School Health Service (until 1945 called the School 
Medical Service) was established by the Education (Adminis- 
trative Provisions) Act, 1907- This made it the duty of the 
local education authorities to provide for the medical examina- 
tion of all children in Public Elementary schools, and gave 
them powers to make arrangements (which had to be approved 
by the Board of Education) for attending to the health and 
physical condition of these children. Subsequent Acts con- 
ferred upon the local education authorities powers to provide 
various forms of medical (including dental) treatment, and 
Regulations made under the Education Act, 1918, required 
them as a statutory duty to provide ‘certain forms of treat- 
ment, e.g. for minor ailments, defective vision, dental disease, 
enlarged tonsils, and adenoids.’ Such treatment had, however, 
to be paid for by parents, except in cases of proved poverty. 


The Education Act, 1944, extended the duty of medical 
inspection to cover also maintained Secondary schools and 
compulsory part-time further education, and of treatment to 
cover all forms of treatment, except treatment in pup 
homes; and made the provision of treatment, like inspection, 
free. Section 48 requires every local education authority : 

ate inter- 


to provide for the medical inspection, at appropri 
ool or county college 


vals, of pupils in attendance at any sch 
maintained by them. 
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and 


to make such arrangements for securing the provision of 

free medical treatment for pupils in attendance at any school 

or county college maintained by them as are necessary for 
securing that comprehensive facilities for free medical treat- 
ment are available to them either under this Act or otherwise. 

The National Health Service Act, 1946, which came into 
Operation in 1948, empowered local education authorities to 
make arrangements with Regional Hospital Boards and teach- 
ing hospitals for free specialist and hospital treatment for 
children attending maintained schools. 

Section 78(2) of the Education Act, 1944, empowers local 
education authorities to make agreements with the proprietors 
of independent schools to provide for the medical inspection 
and treatment of the pupils in their schools. The Section states 
that, “so far as is practicable’, the expense incurred by the 
authority shall not be greater than that incurred on inspection 
and treatment of children in maintained schools. 

Regulations! made under the Act require every local educa- 
tion authority to maintain a School Health Service, and, as 
part of that service, a School Dental Service. The Authority 
must appoint a Principal School Medical Officer and a Prin- 
cipal School Dental Officer, and such other medical and dental 
officers, nurses, and other persons as are needed to make the 
Service efficient. Every school nurse employed by an authority 
must, unless she is employed solely in a school clinic or on 
specialist duties, be qualified as a health visitor. 

Until 1959 the School Health Service regulations required 
local education authorities to secure that every pupil had a 
general medical inspection on not less than three occasions 
during the period of compulsory school age (five to fifteen) 
and a dental inspection as soon as possible after first being 
admitted into school; but these matters are now left to the 


discretion of the authorities, who are, however, still require 
to keep medical and dental records, in a form approved by the 
Minister, for all pupils in maintained schools. 


1 The School Health Service Regulations, 1959 (S.I. 1959, No. 363)- 
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The authorities are still required, “so far as is reasonable and 
practicable’, to give parents the opportunity to be present at 
their child’s first dental inspection, and every time he is 
medically inspected. 

Up to 1959 it was the usual practice among the local educa- 
tion authorities to provide for each child the three general 
medical inspections required by Regulations, though a few 
gave four. Such ‘routine’ inspections have ordinarily taken 
place at the beginning, middle and end of compulsory school 
age. It is interesting to note that parents have attended the first 
inspection in considerable numbers, the last to a smaller extent, 
and the intermediate one in small numbers only. In 1958 the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education in his 
biennial Report queried whether, in view of the greatly im- 
proved health of school-children, so many routine inspections 
were necessary. He suggested that some at least of the time 
given to these might be more profitably spent on children 
known to need treatment. A few local education authorities 
were already experimenting along these lines, and in March 
1959, the Minister of Education in Circular 352 expressed the 
hope that “this practice will continue to be developed”, since 
in his opinion it would be ‘likely to increase the efficiency of 
the preventive work of the School Health Service’. 

Since 1919, when the Ministry of Health was established, 
ultimate control of the School Health Service has lain with 
that Ministry. But the Act establishing the Ministry provided 
that the powers and duties in respect of the medical inspection 
and treatment of children and young persons might ne 

2 beha! 


rangement be exercised by the Board of Education or 


of the Ministry of Health; and, in fact, they have been so 
on for continuing this 


exercised ever since. Statutory sancti 1 
practice was given in Section 100(2) of the Education Act, 
1944, which states that: 


ort of the Chief Medical Officer 


1 See The Health of the School Child, Rep 
56 and 1957; Chapter VIU. 


of the Ministry of Education for the years 19. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1958. 
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If arrangements are made for the exercise by the ead 
lie. of Education] of the functions imposed by s RA 
section upon the Minister of Health, then, while any es 
arrangements are in force, this subsection shall have i Z 
as if for the reference therein to the Minister of Health ther 
were substituted a reference to the Minister [of Education]. 
Co-ordination between the two Government eas 
is secured by having the same person as Chief Medical O qe 
for both. Detailed accounts of the conduct and pai 
of the School Health Service are given in separate bienni 
Reports made by the Chief Medical Officer; the pee 
Reports of the Minister of Education include only brief no 
on changes made during the year under review and the ma 
statistics telating to that period. 


In December 1958 the School Health Service was staffed by: 


2,366 Medical Officers equivalent to 941 full-time officers. 
1,603 Dental Officers M 1,032 ,, ” 

1,348 Dental Attendants x TA ,, attendants. 
6,721 School Nurses ie 2,589 ,, ae 
409 Nursing Assistants y AA, assistants. 
who carried out: 

2,080,000 Routine medical inspections. 

3,570,000 Routine dental inspections. 


1,853,000 Special medical inspections and re 
provided dental treatment for x 
Owing to a shortage of denti 
ment fell far short of what was 
The estimated Cost of the § 
ended 31st March 1959, 


inspections, and 
2343,000 children. 

sts the amount of dental treat- 
required. 

chool Health Service for the year 
was £10,868,000, 


School Meals Service 


large part in the Provisi 
of 1907 made it their statutory duty (forty-eight had a system 
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ace inspection by 1905, and eighty-five employed school 
E = officers), few did anything about school meals before 
2 ucation (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906. Practically all 
e meals provided for school children were provided by vol- 
untary bodies. 
$ ge differing attitudes towards these services was reflected 
a the legislation enacted before 1944- The Education (Admin- 


istrati ci . 7 
ie pice Bowser) Act, 1907, laid upon the local education 
authorities a statutory duty to provide a medical service, but 

1906, imposed no such 


pe Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 
uty. It merely gave the authorities permissive powers to 
assist voluntary effort or themselves to provide meals for 
children attending an elementary school within their area 
... unable by reason of lack of food to take advantage of the 
education provided for them’. 

Moreover, until 1914 the expenditure which might be in- 
curred by local education authorities on school meals was 
limited to the product ofa halfpenny rate; and the meals could 


be provided only on days when the school was in session. 
al conditions were made 


Though in following years the financi 
somewhat less restrictive, up tO the outbreak of the 1939-45 
almost exclusively a 


ak the School Meals Service remained 
service for the benefit of necessitous children in Public Elemen- 


tary schools; and the proportion of children receiving school 
meals never, except during the 1921-22 depression, excee 
3 per cent of the total elementary school population. Even by 
1939 only about half the local education authorities were pro- 
viding meals. 

In 1941 large-scale provision of school meals was decided 
upon as a means of safeguarding children’s health during the 
war, and great numbers ofs ue 
results of the expanded provision 
rors hildren that the war-time p° icy 
National policy. E 

The Education Act, 1944 t rmed the Jocal education 
authorities’ permissive powes jnto a statutory duty. Section 
49 lays down that: 


ansfo 


ES 
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Regulations made by the Minister shall impose upon Ha 
education authorities the duty of providing milk, meals, 3 
other refreshment for pupils in attendance at Schools an 
Colleges maintained by them. 2 A i 
In 1944 it was the Government’s declared intention to maki 

school milk, meals, and other refreshment a free service; this 
was to be done, however, not under the Education Acts, but 
under an Act of Parliament dealing with social security. This 
Act, the Family Allowances Act, was passed in August p: 
it made the provision of a daily allowance of milk free, u 

did not legislate for free meals. The argument against doing so 
was that the School Meals Service had not at the time been 
extended to a sufficiently large proportion of schools to make 
it a truly national service. The generally accepted assumption 
then was that when three-quarters of the schools were E 
the Service the meals would be made free, and their cost woul ¢ 
constitute a part of the family allowance granted to parents ef 
children of school age. This assumption has not been realized; 
in fact, the charge for school meals has risen at intervals ae 
since the war. In 1945 the cost to parents was approximately 
sd. a meal; by 1957 it had become 5.1 

The price for a school dinner which is charged to the parent 
approximately the cost of the food provided. This is on 
average rather less than half the total cost of providing the 
meal; for example, in the year ended 31st March 1957, when 
the price charged was tod., the average cost of the food for a 


er was 9°16d., and the cost of overheads 11-89d., making 2 
total cost of just over rs, od. 


Bi? i } r 
The successive increases in the price of meals have not so fa 
caused more than tem 


porary reductions in the proportion af 
school-children taking dinners; after rising rapidly during an 

shortly after the War to rather more than 50 per cent, he 
appears now to have become fairly stable at rather under 
50 per cent. In 1959 about three and a quarter million children 
were regularly taking their midday meal at school. By that 


* Except in cases of established 
children taking school dinners re 


is 


necessity; in 1959 some 8 per cent of all 
ceived them free of charge. 
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year only 539 maintained Primary and Secondary schools or 
departments out of 30,390 remained unprovided with facilities 
for providing cooked midday meals. 

The midday meal ordinarily provided consists of two 
courses: a meat dish with (usually) two vegetables followed by 
a pudding or other sweet. At a majority of schools the meals 
are cooked on the premises in a specially designed and equipped 
kitchen staffed by permanent staff. In some places a large school 
kitchen will cook the meals also for one or more neighbouring 
schools, and in others the meals for a number of schools will be 
cooked in a central kitchen; the meals are then put in air-tight 
containers and distributed by motor vehicle. All new school 
buildings, and many others, have their own dining hall, though 
often the whole or part of this has to be used also for other 
purposes; usually as an assembly hall or a gymnasium. In such 
conditions the school dinner can be, and often is, a pleasant 
social gathering, frequently rendered the more attractive by 
gay tablecloths and flower vases on the tables, and the more 
valuable as training by an organized system of service by pupils. 
But where no specific dining accommodation is available con- 
ditions can be far from agreeable, with children taking meals 


in classrooms on desks. 
Ever since the war-time development of the School Meals 


Service there has been recurrent dispute between the teachers’ 
professional associations and the Ministry of Education about 
the duties that teachers should undertake in connection with 
the Service. Section 49 of the Education Act, 1944, requires 
the Minister to make Regulations which shall determine, 
among other matters, ‘the services to be rendered by managers, 
governors, and teachers’ in the provision of ‘milk, meals or 
refreshment’, but goes on to state that: 
. . . such regulations shall not impose upon teachers at any 
school or college duties upon days on which the school = 
college is not open for instruction, or duties in respect of meals 
other than the supervision of pupils. --- (Italics mine). 
Two main issues are involved by the italicized words: 


the burden upon the teacher resulting from undertaking the 
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supervision of school meals; and the question of whether such 
supervision should rightly be part of a teacher’s duty. Discus- 
sions between the teachers’ associations and the Ministry shortly 
after the passing of the 1944 Act led to the following Regula- 
tion (No. 14(c)) being included in the Milk and Meals Regula- 
tions 1945 (S.R. and O. 1945, No. 698): 


No service by way of supervision shall be required of any 
teacher and no voluntary assistance to the school meals ser- 
vice shall be given by any teacher, if, in the opinion of the 
authority, it would adversely affect the quality of the teach- 
ing given by that teacher. 


Except, however, as a reference to be cited in cases where duties 
are being questioned the Regulation is of little value, adverse 
effects being personal to individual teachers. 

The same body of Regulations required (Regulation 13) each 
local education authority to employ an Organizer of School 
Meals and ‘a suitable and adequate staff other than teachers’ : 


(a) for the preparation, cooking, service, and, where 
necessary, transport of meals, and for washing up and other 
incidental matters; and 

(b) to such extent as may be needed, having regard to the 

power given to the Authority . . . to require teachers to 

supervise pupils at meals. 

Such organizers and domestic staffs have everywhere been 
appointed. They ordinarily undertake little, if any, part in the 
supervision of pupils; the bulk of this falls upon the teachers, 
though in some schools paid assistants are engaged to relieve 
to some extent the teaching staffs, Following many previous 
discussions, the National Union of Teachers in 1957 again 
raised the question formally with the Ministry of Education 
and the representatives of the associations of local education 
authorities, urging the Minister to take speedy action to relieve 
teachers ‘of the burdensome duties in connection with school 
meals’ and ‘to remove eventually the duties of the teaching 
staff resulting from children staying at school for dinner. * In 

1 Quoted from Education. 18th April 1958, page 745. 
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A Grammar school science laboratory 
f Technology 


(Below) Day release students in a College © 
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March 1959 the Minister of Education, in Circular 349, made 
precise suggestions about supervision and urged the local 
education authorities to take steps to relieve teachers of clerical 
duties in connection with the School Meals Service. 

Tt must not be assumed from the foregoing that there is 
general dissatisfaction with the School Meals Service itself, 
which is acknowledged to have proved of immense benefit to 
children’s health, and in many schools a valuable aid to social 
training. The friction has been over the often unsatisfactory 
conditions in which meals have had to be taken, and over the 

lay in the Service. On the latter 


part which teachers ought to p 
question teachers have always been divided; while many (as 
witness the N.U-T. demand) think teachers ought not to take 


any part, many others would not willingly sacrifice the oppor- 
tunities the midday meal offers them for companionship with 
and training of children. In a very great number of schools the 
midday meal is a happy and most useful function. 

By Section 78 (2) (a) of the Education Act, 1944, local educa- 
tion authorities may by agreement with the proprictor supply 
school meals to children in non-mai tained — that is, direct 
grant and independent — schools. The same proviso is made 
about the cost to the authority of this service as 1$ made about 
the provision of medical inspection and treatment; that it shall 
not exceed the per capita cost for children in maintained schools. 


School Milk 


o children at school, like the provision 


The provision of milk t 
effort. But its later history 


of meals, was begun by voluntary 
was very different. In 1934 the Government granted funds to 
the Milk Marketing Board (an officially sponsored organiza- 
tion) to launch a ‘Milk in Schools Scheme whereby all 
children whose parents so desired could have daily one-third 
of a pint of milk for one halfpenny. Milk for necessitous chil- 
dren (many of whom were given two- ds of a pint) was 
paid for by the local education authorities. The scheme proved 
popular, and by 1939 father more than half of all the children 


K 
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in grant-aided schools were taking the daily ration. During the 
1939-45 war the percentage rose to 70 per cent. In 1946, under 
the Family Allowances Act, school milk became free to all 
school-children; as a result the demand for a while rose to over 
90 per cent. It has since dropped slightly, and now seems to 
have become stabilized at about 84 per cent. 

The normal daily ration is now one-third ofa pint, except in 
the case of delicate pupils in Special schools, who may receive 
two-thirds of a pint. It is given, in maintained schools, on every 
day, except Saturday and Sunday, on which the school is open 
for instruction, and is ordinarily taken during the mid-morn- 
ing break. The milk supplied has to be, so far as is possible, 
pasteurized, or failing that, tuberculin-tested, and the source 
and supply must be approved by the local authority’s Medical 
Officer of Health. If liquid milk cannot be provided up to the 
standard required by the Medical Officer of Health, or cannot 
be provided at a reasonable cost, the Minister may approve the 
provision of full-cream dried milk or milk tablets In 1957 
only forty-one schools were without a supply of fresh milk, 
and of the liquid milk consumed in all schools 99°93 per cent 
was pasteurized or tuberculin-tested. 

As with school meals, local education authorities may make 
arrangements to supply milk to non-maintained schools; in 
1959 they were supplying it to 67,189 (65.8 per cent) pupils in 
direct grant schools, and 421,8 56 (84.3 per cent) in independent 
schools. 

By Regulations made in 1959* the cost of the School Milk 
and Meals Service was excluded from the block grant made by 
the Government to local education authorities. The Minister 
of Education Pays 100 per cent grant in respect of the expendi- 
ture incurred by a local authority in providing milk to pupils 
and students up to the age of eighteen in maintained or assisted 
schools and establishments of further education, in providing 
wenn t of Milk and Meals Amending Regulations, 1956 (S-I- 


2 The Milk and Meals Grant Regulations, 1959 (S.I. 1959, No. 410), which 
came into operation on rst April 1959. ; 
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dinners to pupils at maintained schools, and in establishing and 
equipping premises and purchasing and replacing vehicles and 
other approved items of equipment for the purpose of pro- 


viding school dinners. 


Boarding Accommodation 


Section 8(2)(d) of the Education Act, 1944 requires local 
education authorities to have particular regard to: 

the expediency of securing the provision of boarding accom- 

modation, either in boarding-schools or otherwise, for 

pupils for whom education as boarders is considered by their 

parents and by the authority to be desirable. 
The power given to local authorities to provide! boarding- 
schools was a new one. Several authorities — notably London 
and Surrey — have established boarding Secondary schools, and 
others have attached boarding-houses or hostels to schools 
mainly for day pupils. Boarding-houses and hostels are prin- 
cipally intended to spare children long daily journeys. Board- 
ing-schools give priority to children whose parents are working 
overseas or whose employment keeps them moving from place 
to place, and to children who (usually because of unsatisfactory 
home circumstances) cannot be altogether satisfactorily edu- 
cated in a day-school. 

Section 50(t) of the Education Act, 1944, empowers local 
education authorities to provide boarding accommodation, 
not in a school or county college, in order to enable a pupil to 
attend a particular school or college judged by the authority 
to be specially suitable for him. This power is extensively used 
for pupils requiring special educational treatment. Sub-section 
(2) of this Section requires the authority, ‘so 


far as practicable’, 
to give effect to the parents wishes about the denominational 
character of the school. 


Clothing of Pupils 
Section 51 of the Education Act, 1944, gives local education 
authorities power to provide a child with clothing if in their 


y 
i . 
\ ~ 
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opinion he “is unable by reason of the inadequacy of his 
clothing to take full advantage of the education provided at 
the school”. This power also was granted for the first time in 
1944. Thanks to full employment the power has not had to be 
widely used. Section 52(3) allows the Minister to make 
Regulations, which he has done, empowering local education 
authorities to provide for pupils at maintained schools or 
county colleges “such articles of clothing suitable for the 
physical training provided . . . as may be prescribed.” This 
power has been fairly widely used in schools. 


Cleanliness of Pupils 


Section 54 of the Education Act, 1944, empowers local educa- 
tion authorities to have pupils’ persons and clothing examined 
in the interests of cleanliness by a medical officer, to exclude 
from school any pupil whose body or clothing is so foul that it 
constitutes a nuisance, or who is infested with vermin, to a 
quire the parent to have the child properly cleansed or, failing 
that, to undertake the cleansing themselves. This is a power 
which nowadays rarely needs implementing, except that in- 
festation, especially of the hair, remains persistent in some 
districts, especially where housing is old and sub-standard. The 
percentage of children found to be infested varies from nil to 
20 per cent with an average of about 4 per cent. 


Youth Employment Service 


Though not strictly comparable with the services described so 
far in this chapter, the Youth Employment Service is most 
appropriately discussed here. It is primarily a service to school- 
children, though, as will be scen, it also cares for young people 
after they have left school. 

The present Youth Employment Service, set up in 1948, is a 
reconstruction of the Juvenile Employment Service first estab- 
lished in toro and modified several times thereafter. Its struc- 

* Physical Training (Clothing) Regulations (S.R. and O. 1945, No. 371). 
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ture and function are based on recommendations made by the 
Committee on Juvenile Employment Service (the ‘Ince’ Com- 
mittee, Chairman Sir Godfrey Ince, then Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service), which re- 
ported in 1945, and are sanctioned by Part II (Sections 7-1 3) 
of the Employment and Training Act, 1948. 

The Service, which is available throughout Great Britain, is 
administered centrally by a Central Youth Employment 
Executive, which is responsible to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, but staffed jointly by officers of the Ministry 
of Labour, the English Ministry of ‘Education, and the Scottish 
Education Department. In Parliament the Minister of Labour 
and National Service is responsible; he is advised by a National 
Youth Employment Council for England, and by Advisory 
Committees for Wales and Scotland. 

The Executive includes a careers research section, which is 
permanently engaged on producing and revising a compre- 
hensive series of ‘Choice of Careers’ booklets addressed (in 
the main) to young people about to leave school. Since 1950 
about eighty of these booklets have been published. 

The service is operated locally by either the local education 
authority (in 116 out of 146 areas in England and Wales), or 
by the Ministry of Labour through its local offices. In charge of 
the local office (or Bureau, as it is usually called when the 
education authority administers the service) is a Youth Em- 
ployment Officer; he is assisted by one or more other officers, 
according to the population of the area. There are about 900 
full-time Youth Employment Offices or Bureaux covering the 
whole of Great Britain. 


The first function of the Youth Employment Officer is to 


give vocational guidance to children who expect shortly to 
Teave school and take up paid employment. This guidance is 


normally provided in two stages: . 
(a) A ‘School Talk’ is given by the Youth Employment 


Officer to intending leavers, preferably not Jater than the last 
term but one of their school life, In this talk different types of 


employment are objectively described. If there is a demand, 
| 
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the ‘School Talk’, which is more or less general, may be fol- 
lowed by specialist talks on particular employments, and by 
organized visits to industrial or other establishments. Í 

(b) School leavers who so desire have personal interviews 
with the Youth Employment Officer. At these interviews, nor- 
mally only the boy or girl, the parents, a member of the staff 
of the school, and the Youth Employment Officer, are present; 
and in them the group assembled gets down to detailed dis- 
cussion of jobs and prospects. To assist him, the Youth Em- 
ployment Officer has previously been given a confidential 
teport about the pupils health, ability, educational attain- 
ments, and aptitudes; and it is his business to keep himself 
thoroughly well informed about opportunities and conditions 
of employment in his area. 

After guidance comes placing in employment. For this the 
Youth Employment Officer’s services are available to any boy 
or girl up to the age of eighteen, and to any employer who 
cares to make use of them. About one-third of all children 
leaving school get their first job through the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. But placing is by no means confined to the first 
job. A third, and exceedingly important, function of the service 
is After Care. A Youth Employment Officer, as a matter of 
routine, always invites boys and girls whom he has placed to 
come and tell him how they are getting on, and he arranges 
“Open Evenings’ and other social functions to encourage them 
to do so. If for any reason, the first, or a subsequent, placing 


proves to be unsatisfactory, he will do his utmost to help the 
young employee to find another job. 
Before 1945 the 


Juvenile Employment Service was used 
almost exclusively b 


y the Elementary schools; and despite the 
fact that the Ince Committee expressed the opinion that “there 
should in future be one common service for leavers from all 
types of secondary schools”, relatively little use is still made 
of the service by Grammar schools, This is not altogether sur- 
Prising, or alarming, because a high proportion of Grammar 
school-leavers have decided upon the careers they intend to 
follow before they leave school. In some areas, however, 
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notably London and Middlesex, extensive co-operation has 
been established between the Youth Employment Service and 
the Grammar schools. 


For further reading and reference 


School Health Services 


Moncrieff, A. Child Health and the State. Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Ministry of Education. Education 1900-1950: Report of the Ministry of 
Education for the year 1950. (Chapter 6): and other annual reports. 
The Health of the School Child. Published biennially. 
Health Education (Pamphlet 31)- 
All from H.M. Stationery Office. 


School Meals 
Clark, F. Le G. Social History of the School Meals Service National Council 


of Social Service, 1948. (Pamphlet) 
Scott, M. L. School Feeding: its Contribution to Child Nutrition. United 


Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, 1953- 
Ministry of Education. Report of an Inquiry into the Working of the School 
Meals Service (1955-1956); 1956- (Pamphlet.) 
N.U.T. Survey of the School Meals Service. 1956- 


Youth Employment Service 


Central Youth Employment Executive. Youth 
(Pamphlet.) 

Ministry of Labour and National 
Service (Memorandum on exercise 0 


Employment Service. 


Service. Youth Employment 
f powers by L.E.A.s). 
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CHAPTER 8 Independent Schools 


Tis title ‘Independent school? is preferred here to ‘Private 
school’, for two reasons: first, because it is the term used in the 
Education Act, 1944, and secondly, because many of the schools 
in this category are not ‘ private’ in the sense of being the 
absolute property of private owners; they are conducted under 


the terms of trusts and administered by duly constituted boards 
of trustees or governors. 


Even the term ‘Independent’ is not today wholly accurate. 
The schools here to be 


described are ‘independent’ in that they 
have to be financially selfsupporting; no school in this ex- 
tremely heterogencous group receives any direct subvention 
from public funds. But none is now exempt from State control. 
Part II (Sections 70-75) of the Education Act, 1944, which 
came into operation on 30th September 1957, requires that 
every independent school shall be registered with the Ministry 
of Education, and gives the Minister the power (subject to 
appeal) to close any school he deems to be in unsuitable pre- 
mises, to be providing inadequate or unsuitable accommoda- 
tion, to be giving inefficient or unsuitable instruction, or to be 
conducted by persons not fit to be in charge of or teaching in 
a school. And it is a legal offence to open or conduct an un- 
registered school, 


Section 114 of the Education Act, 1944, defines an ‘Inde- 
pendent school’ as: 
any school at which full-time education is provided for five 
or more pupils of compulsory school age (whether or not 
such education is also provided for pupils under or over that 
age), not being a school maintained by a local education 
authority or a school in tespect of which grants are made 
` by the Minister to the Proprietor of the school. 
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The word ‘proprietor’ is defined (in the same section of the 
Act) as ‘the person or body of persons responsible for the 
management of the school’. 

The Independent schools in England and Wales may be 
classified in various ways. The most usual distinction drawn is 
between the so-called ‘Public’ schools and those which are not 
accorded this title. In discussing this distinction it is essential to 
point out straight away that not by any means all ‘Public’ 
schools are independent schools. The conditions governing the 
grant of the title will be outlined later; suffice it to say here that 
a school’s financial basis is not one.of them. 

The origin of the term ‘Public School’ is disputed. It may go 
back to the fourteenth century, but a simple derivation of 
present-day usage is found in the fact that towards the end of 
the eighteenth century a few boarding-schools for boys gradu- 
ally became known as the ‘Great’ or ‘Public’ schools, and that 
they were given the latter title because they were open to boys 
from all over the country (and beyond it), and not restricted 
to boys living in the immediate locality. These schools were 
few in number; as late as 1861 a Royal Commission (the 
‘Clarendon’ Commission) recognized only nine: Eton, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrews- 


e t Taylors. In the legislation which 
BE Suda a result of the report of 


followed in 1868 and subsequently as 
this Be Fe the last two of these schools, which were day- 
schools, were omitted, and so for a er oe ae E seven 
fficially recognized as ‘Public schoo. 
an AND TEI ae) Edward TEG of eee 
ind nce of his and o 
ham School, fearful that the indepen ae eee he 


threat 
came! Cra ies es ih of thirty-seven of the 


action, sent a circular letter to ing that they should 

3 Y S. Q 

leading boys’ Grammar schools, ? 

Eh A Bren conference to defend their freedom. The 
is letter was disappointing; < 

eee eon the seven ‘Public schools) attended 


_ By the following yeat, 
the ie conference: hfe headmaters ced up 
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including the heads of all the ‘Public’ schools. At this meeting 
a committee was elected consisting of the headmasters of Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow, Repton, Cheltenham, Clifton, Upping- 
ham, the City of London School, and Sherborne. And so, as 
Mr. Vivian Ogilvie says in his attractive book The English 
Public School 
Every genus of the species Public school was thus repre- 
sented — the old aristocrats, the glorified grammar schools of 
both vintages, the large city day schools and the new founda- 
tions. 
The ‘Headmasters’ Conference’ thus established, Mr. Ogilvie 
goes on to say: 
- - . registered the fact, albeit unintentionally, that a certain 
number of schools, varying in origin and character, enjoyed 
a degree of prosperity and esteem that marked them off 
from the majority of the old endowed Grammar schools. 
That was how the term ‘Public school’ became extended to 
cover more schools than the original nine. Since that meeting 
any school has been entitled to describe itselfas a ‘Public school’ 
ifits headmaster is elected a member of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference (H.M.C.). Until 1941 this was the only means of gain- 
ing the title. In that year the Association of Governing Bodies 
of Public Schools (G.B.A.) was formed, and in the following 
year the President of the Board of Education, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, acknowledged that membership of the G.B.A. con- 
ferred the title of “Public school’ ; in appointing a committee 
(the ‘Fleming’ Committee) to consider the relationship of the 
Public schools to the general educational system of the country 
he defined Public Schools as “schools which are in membership 
of the Governing Bodies’ Association or Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence”. That is the only official definition of a Public school that 
has ever been made; andit should be added that, though made by 
a Cabinet Minister, it carries no statutory sanction. The title 
Public school’ is a courtesy title only, though one so firmly 
established and respected that no school not in membership of 
the H.M.C. or G.B.A. would dream of assuming it. 
1 Batsford, 1957, page 167. $ 
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But however much the title ‘Public school’ may be a cour- 
tesy title it is nevertheless an extremely difficult one to secure, 
and some of the conditions of obtaining it are quite rigid. It 
has never been granted to any but Secondary schools. H.M.C. 
will admit boys’ schools only, and limitsits membership to 200. 
Both H.M.C. and G.B.A. have so far admitted only Grammar 
schools. For a school to be regarded as acceptable H.M.C. 
require that it “shal be controlled in the public interest bya 
Governing Body created by some statute, scheme, or other 
trust deed”’,! and state that “in considering what schools shall 
be included in the List of Members or removed from it, the 
Committee will have regard to the scheme or other instrument 
under which the school is administered (taking particularly 
into consideration the measure of independence enjoyed by 
the Governing Body and the Headmaster), the numbers in the 
school, and, in the case of schools in Great Britain and Ireland,? 


the number of resident undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge or other British Universities educated at the school”. 


In addition, “The Committee may also take into account the 
proportion of boys in the school who, having passed the 
General Certificate of Education or other equivalent examina- 
tion, are continuing their studies beyond that stage, and the 


quality and variety of that work”. ; i 
The G.B.A. will admit to membership “Governing, Bodies 
of Schools for Boys (including co-educational schools) in the 
British Isles, (a) receiving no grants from public monies a 
“Independent Schools’), (b) receiving direct grant from the 
ty in Scotland or 
)”.3 Tt may 
also admit, on its © schools not so qualified. 
Te will be seen that by definition the G.B.A. does not sale 
itself to Independent schools, and in fact @ Jarge proportion © 
1 The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book. A. & C. Black, 1959 
ape Bel aii e ., 
2In ie H.M.C. list included forty-seve> schools in British Domin- 
ions and Colonies and other countries overseas. dy s 
3 The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 1959 Edition, page xxvii. 
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its membership consists of Direct Grant schools; in 1958, 
fifty-four out of a total of 192 schools. The proportion of 
schools on the H.M.C. list in receipt of public funds is very 
much smaller, but more varied in character. In 1958, out of 
180 schools in England and Wales in membership thirteen 
were Direct Grant, two voluntary aided, and five voluntary 
controlled. 

Within this varied group of ‘Public’ schools there has always 
been, and still is, an inner circle of more famous, more highly 
reputed and — though to a lesser degree today than ever before- 
more exclusive schools. What the Clarendon Commission 


said! of ‘the Nine’ nearly a century ago remains substantially 
true today: 


From the prominent positions they have long occupied as 
places of instruction for the wealthier classes, and from the 
general but by no means exact resemblance of their system 
of discipline and teaching, they have become especially 
identified with what in this country is commonly called 
Public School Education . . . Public School Education, as it 
exists in England and in England alone, has grown up 
chiefly within their walls and has been propagated from 
them; and, though now surrounded by younger institutions 
of a like character, and of great and increasing importance, 
they are still, in common estimation, its acknowledged types, 
as they have for several generations been its principal centres. 


Opinions would differ about precisely how many (and 
which) schools should today be included in this inner circle; 
but it is safe to say that their number would not greatly exceed 
the nine of the Clarendon Commission. It is, in fact, possible 
to distinguish at least four groups of schools among those on 
the H.M.C. list: the inner circle, a second group, principally 
of boarding-schools, which has achieved a national reputation, 
a third group, again principally of boarding-schools, which 
has attained the title largely by studiously imitating the ‘ac- 
knowledged types’, and a fourth group which, starting from 


1 Quoted from Ogilvie, op. cit., Pp. 5-6. 
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humble origins, has earned the title by sheer educational merit- 
Included in this last group are many day-schools. 

Of the 198 schools on the H.M.C. list 107 are predominantly 
boarding-schools, though many of these admit also day boys: 
in a few cases, such as Berkhamsted in Hertfordshire, up to 
one-half of their entry. Fifty-three are predominantly day- 
schools, though again some of these include boarders. Among 
both boarding- and day-schools the proportion of ancient 
foundations is very large; and interestingly enough this pro- 


portion is larger among the day- than the boarding-schools. 


Sixty of the 107 boarding-schools were founded before the 
nineteenth century, and forty of the fifty-three day-schools. 
About a dozen of the independent boarding-schools are on 
religious foundations. The Roman Catholic schools at Ample- 
forth near York, Douai near Reading, and Downside near 
Bath, were all founded, and are conducted, by the Benedictine 
order. Among Anglican schools are those founded by the 
Rey. Nathaniel Woodard (examples are Lancing and Worksop) 


te ; s : 
to provide at moderate cost a public school education on the 


principles of the Church of England”. Kingswood, at Bath, was 
founded by the Rev. John Wesley for the sons of his itinerant 
preachers; with Woodhouse Grove near Bradford and Culford 
near Bury St. Edmunds it is financed and managed by the 
Methodist Church; Leighton Park at Reading was founded by, 
and is under the direction of, the Society of Friends. 

But most of the ‘Public’ schools, whether they are today 
independent, direct-grant, Or maintained schools, owe their 
origin to endowments made by private individuals or cor- 
porate bodies. This is not entirely true of a few of the oldest 
schools, which were fo d for centuries 
remained part of it; 
or revived, in medieval days. 
bury, for example, which is prac 
descendant of a school founded by St 


597, was re-established and re-endowe 
in 1541. Similarly, St. Peter’s, York, the successor to a Royal 


School of St. Peter which came into being in the seventh 


i 
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century, was re-founded and re-endowed by Queen Mary 
Tudor and her husband King Philip of Spain. Many of the 
older schools were founded jointly with other charities; 
examples are Charterhouse, founded by Thomas Sutton in 
1609 along with almshouses for old men (which still exist), 
and Christ's Hospital, founded by King Edward VI in 1552. 
A number were founded, and are still managed, by craft or 
merchant guilds; among these the Merchant Taylors’ schools at 
Northwood in Middlesex and Crosby in Lancashire still bear 
the name of their founding body. The Haberdasher Aske’s 
School in London is unique in bearing the names both of its 
individual founder, Robert Aske, and of the guild to which 
he belonged and to which he bequeathed the funds for the 
founding of the school. 

The greatest number of the older schools were founded by 
single individuals. As has been recorded in Chapter 1, the oldest 
known example of a school founded specifically as a school is 
Winchester College. The example was quickly, and frequently, 
copied; but few of the medieval foundations made, as did 
Winchester and Eton, provision in their foundation deeds for 
boarders. More old schools than is generally realized have re- 
mained day-schools. Well-known examples are St. Paul’s 
School in London, founded by John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in 1509 (this foundation probably absorbed an older 
cathedral school), and the Manchester Grammar School, 
founded six years later by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter. 
But there are throughout the country hundreds of other such 
schools: to give but one example, Stockport Grammar school, 
founded in 1487 by Sir Edmund Shaa, Lord Mayor ofLondon 
and a prominent member of the Goldsmith’s Company. The 
foundation of schools slackened in the seventeenth century, 
and WES particularly infrequent during the eighteenth. But 
the rapid development of England as an industrial country 
during the first half of the nineteenth century led to a fresh 
outburst which reached its climax between about 1840 and 
1860. Examples of schools founded then for the education of 
middle-class boys are Cheltenham Ç ollege (1841), Clifton 
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College (1862), Malvern College (1862), and Marlborough 
(1843). Some of these schools (like those on the Woodard 
foundation) were founded with a specific religious purpose; 
among them is Brighton College (1845), founded by residents 
of the town to provide ‘a thoroughly liberal and practical 
education in conformity with the principles of the Established 
Church’. An interesting example of a quite different specific 
ery College, founded and endowed in 1848 
by Thomas Phillips to be a Church school in which Welsh 
boys could ‘study their own language, history, and literature 
sound classical and liberal education’. 

Only one or two Public schools are twentieth century 
foundations. Stowe, in Bucks (1923); is one, and Bryanston, at 
Blandford in Dorset (1928), another. Both these were designed 
to be Public schools, but to incorporate new features. Bry- 
anston’s aim was to combine ‘what is best in the Old Public 
School tradition with what experiment has shown to be sound 
in more modern educational systems’. The school is still 
interestingly different from most other Public schools. 

The ‘Old Public School tradition’, which has made a group 
of English schools famous throughout the world, is largely a 
nineteenth century creation. Its birth is usually attributed to 
Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Rugby School from 1828 to 


1842, but modern research has shown that, while he must 
among the reforming head- 


still b ded as the greatest 

Aes ae orni the Be Public ae oa 
being “the seed beds of - - - the less attractive characteristics 
of ARI into places devoted to the building of ye 
character through “responsible living, based on the F r 

the total community and reinforced and directed by the head- 
master’s authority and guidance”’," there were ee 
who paved the way for him, and successors who, by enlarging 
and extending his concepts, built the tradition into a system. 


1 Professor E. B. Castle, in The Year Book of Education, 


page 206. 
2 Ibid, page 208. 


purpose is Llandov 


as part of a 
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Preparatory Schools 


‘Preparatory’, or ‘Prep’, schools, as they are familiarly called, 
prepare boys for entry into independent Public schools. Most 
of them are privately owned, though in recent years many have 
transferred the ownership to a board of trustees. The great 
majority are boarding-schools. They accept pupils from about 
the age of eight or nine and keep them until about thirteen 
and a half. About 530 of these schools, containing in 1958 
over 55,000 pupils, are linked together by membership of the 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools, founded in 
1892. This Association keeps an eye on academic and other 
standards in the schools (it is a condition of membership that 
a school must be “Recognized as Efficient’ by the Ministry of 
Education), arranges transfers, amalgamations and partner- 
ships in ownership, runs an appointments bureau and a pension 
scheme for assistant teachers, provides legal assistance for its 
members, and organizes training courses for teachers in Pre- 
paratory schools. It keeps in close touch with H.M.C. through 
a Joint committee for the consideration of matters of common 
interest. 

j Foremost among these is the Common Entrance Examina- 
tion for entry into an Independent Public school (entry into a 
voluntary aided, voluntary controlled, or direct-grant school 
is subject to regulations made by the Minister of Educa- 
tion). The Common Entrance Examination is taken by boys 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen and must be passed 
in order to secure entry to an independent Public school. There 
are two levels of pass: for securing entry, and for securing one 


of the many open scholarships awarded by Public schools. 
Papers are set in: 


English (two papers, A and B). 


Mathematics (three Papers, in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, each divided into A and B sections). 

Latin (two papers, A and B). 

French (two papers, A and B). 


of Adult Education 


Open air music at a short-course residential College 


Oxford’s “dreaming spires” 


Modern idiom at Excter 


eve ee ep eee 
[OP al ee] BLL 


| w are TE I ini i. l 


i | a 
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General (three papers, in scripture, English, history, and 
geography). 
Greek (one paper). 
The A papers and sections of papers are compulsory for all 
candidates, and success in them is a condition of passing the 
examination: the B papers and sections are used for ‘placing’, 
that is, for the award of scholarships. 

It will be seen from the foregoing list of subjects that the 
education a Preparatory school boy receives is very different 
in content from that received by a child at a publicly main- 
tained school. That fact, even more than the different ages at 
which the Public and the maintained secondary schools accept 
entrants, makes integration of the two systems difficult. In 
1944 proposals were made by a committee set up by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education (the ‘Fleming’ committee), 
for the acceptance by independent Public schools of up to 
25 per cent of their annual intake from maintained schools. 


But the scheme never came into operation, though as a result 


of the proposals a few independent Public schools began to 
hools. 


accept a few pupils from maintained sc 


Other Independent Schools 


there were 4,251 registered independent 
d and Wales. Of these 1,477 were ‘Recog- 
Ministry of Education. Many schools 
mall: half of them had fewer than 
children of primary school 


In January 1959 
schools in Englan 
nized as Efficient” by the 
not so recognized were s 
fifty pupils. Two-thirds accepted child 
age only. The number of such schools is constantly fluctuating 
but tends to decrease steadily as the publicly maintained schools 
improve their accommodation and equipment. ; 
There are many well-established independent schools o 
good reputation in England and Wales which, either because 
they are not eligible for membership of H.M.C. or G.B.A. a 
do not wish to apply for it, are not Public’ schools. Some o 

1 The Public Schools and the General 
Office, 1944- ` 


L 


Educational System. H.M. Stationery 
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run by religious communities, notably communities 
Tana wee Catholic Church. Others are menoa 
by bodies, such as the Parent? National Education aie 
(P.N.E.U.), founded by Miss Charlotte Mason in 1892, pe 
purpose is to practise a distinctive educational creed. ee 
schools again have resulted from the pioneering work o AS 
viduals who, while not so dogmatic about aims and met a S, 
were not satisfied by conventional approaches : an outstan 5 
example is Bedales, a co-educational boarding-school at uae 
field in Hampshire, founded in 1893 by Mr. J. H. Badley. 
Much more unconventional is Summerhills School at Leiston 
in Suffolk, founded and still run by Mr. A. S. Neill, whose 
educational doctrine has achieved international tae gmi o 
among those people who advocate more ‘freedom’ in eee 
tion. Some of these pioneering schools do not even seek to z 
‘recognized’, fearing that the conditions of recognition woul 
restrict their freedom. I 
The non-Public Independent schools have their own Pre 
fessional associations. Among these is the Independent Schoo ; 
Association Inc., membership of which is open to the non 
of any school not under the direct control of the Ministry o 


i ae ut 
Education and not receiving grant from the State. It has abo 
600 members. 


For further reading and reference 


A. & C. Black (publishers). The Public and Preparatory Schools’ Year Book. 
The Independent Schools Association Year Book. 
The Girls’ School Year Book. 

Ogilvie, Vivian. The English Public 

Ministry of Education. The 
System (The ‘Fleming’ Report), 1944. 

Annual Report BEGA i in 1958) which contains a survey of 
Independent schools in that year. 
(Both from H.M. Stationery Office.) 


School. Batsford, 1957. } 
Public Schools and the General Educational 
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Further Education 


CHAPTER 9 


"Tue term ‘Further Education’ was introduced by the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944, and has a different meaning from that of any 
term previously used. The ‘Higher Education’ which the 
Local Education Authorities were before 1944 empowered to 
supply or aid included not only vocational and adult education 
but also secondary education and the training of teachers. 
Neither of these comes within the scope of Further Education. 
This is defined by Section 41 of the 1944 Act as: 

(a) full-time and part-time education for persons over 


compulsory school age; and 


quirements, for any persons OV! 
who are able and willing to profi 


for the purpose. 
at even with secondary education and the 


It will be seen th 
training of teachers excluded the potential range and variety of 
Further Education are very great; and, in fact, both are. In the 
field of formal education every level of attainment is provided 


for from that of the boy or girl who has recently left a Sec- 
ondary Modern school to that of the post-graduate student, in 
practically every field of knowledge or skill which is the sub- 
ject of study in any educational establishment; similarly, in 
the field of informal education virtually every worth-while 
leisure-time activity finds a place. 4) 

Before examining the exceedingly varied provision made 
under the name of Further Education, three important points 
should be noted. First, that, except in one district (Rugby) 
there is as yet no statutory compulsion upon any person above 
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‘compulsory school age’, to participate in Further Enan x 
or, indeed, in any educational activity whatsoever. In t if 
respect the educational system lags behind its legislation. T sf 
Education Act, 1944 — like the Education Acts of 1918 an 
1921 — legislated for a system of compulsory part-time educa- 
tion, in “County Colleges’, for all young people beyond com- 
pulsory school age who had not attained the age of gpro 
and who were not undertaking other recognized forms 0 
- or part-time education. But up to mid-1960 the relevant 
Sections of the 1944 Act had not been brought into operation; 


nor did there appear to be much likelihood that they would be 
in the near future, 


In Rugby a compulsory ‘day continuation’ school was estab- 
lished, under the x 


918 Act, in 1920, and compulsion to attend 
this has been statutorily enforced ever since, though only up 
to the age of sixteen, But though this is the only case of a 
tory compulsion, one must add that before the war MAS i, 

able, and since the war a large, and constantly increasip& 


been 
number of young persons (in 1959 about 440,000) BAN ae 
undertaking, voluntarily or quasi-voluntarily, part-time j 
of Further 


heit 

Education because they have been EA a 0 

employers, during their hours of employment, in oree classes 

so. In numerous cases these young people go to her ticular 

Most willingly, and they may, indeed, have chosen. para take 

employments because these afforded the opportunity j other 
such classes, But in over one hundred industrial an 


Occupations it is a condition of apprenticeship, ee e 
national agreement, that regular and systematic p ae an 
cation and training shall be undertaken by the apprentie tend- 
consequently apprentices so bound cannot be said to R G 
mg their courses entirely voluntarily: and some oi i hi 
? £O NOt go altogether ‘willingly to ee arents 
ve, of Course, the ultimate liberty to persuade their P 
to terminate the Apprenticeship agreement. ay be i 
its © second point is that, whatever defects there ie has 08? 
SP revision, Further Education in England and Wa nt må 
Supreme virtue: it is so flexibly organized that a stude 
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enter it at any level, and progress within it so far as his capacity 
will carry him. And the third point is that the local education 
authorities are statutorily bound to secure the provision of 
adequate and efficient facilities for Further Education, just as 
they are for primary and secondary education. 

Most Further Education is directly provided by the L.E.A.s, 
and the total bulk of their provision is impressively large. In 
1959 they were maintaining or assisting: 

685 Major Establishments. 


8,163 Evening Institutes. 
29 Residential Colleges or Centres of Adult Education. 


At these 8,877 establishments there attended, for longer or 
shorter periods, during the educational year 1957-58, about 
2,400,000 students. Of these about 105,549 were full-time stu- 
dents, 493,000 part-time day students, and 1,800,000 evening 
students. (Many part-time day students were also evening 
students.) In addition some 50,000 students attended resi- 
dential Colleges, usually for a few days only. Thus crudely 
stated, these figures may be misleading. Though, as will be 
seen, the evening students were nearly three times as numer- 
ous as the full- and part-time day students, the number of 
hours they put in was considerably less; and this is indicative 
of one of the most significant changes in the structure of 
Further Education that has been taking place since the Second 
World War: the transfer of studies related to vocation from 
the evening to the working day. e Wal, 

The provision made by local education authorities is sup- 
plemented from three sources; by semi-independent bodies 
receiving direct grant from the Ministry of Education, by 
voluntary bodies (some in receipt of grant and some not), and 
by private enterprise. There were in 1959 some forty estab- 
lishmentsin receipt of direct grants these included Sr 
major establishments of Further Education, seven Nationa 
colleges of monotechnic type; and five residential colleges 
of ‘Adult Education’.* In these direct-grant establishments 

1 The term ‘Adult Education” means officially “the liberal education of 


persons of at least eighteer, years of age”. 
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there were in 1959 about 10,000 students. The provision made 
by voluntary bodies consists mainly, on the one hand of 
Adult Education and on the other of social and recreational 
facilities, mainly for young people. That made by private 
enterprise consists almost entirely of vocational education, and 
is provided from two sources: firms and organizations pro- 
viding for their own employees, and private concerns providing 
it, for all who desire it, on a commercial basis. 

Section 41 of the Education Act, 1944, it will be seen, draws 
a clear distinction between Further Education conducted for- 
mally in classes organized for instructional purposes — that is 
what ‘full-time and part-time education’ means — and informal 
Further Education, that is, “leisure-time Occupation’ in ‘organ- 
ized cultural training and recreative activities’. But in order 
really to understand the structure of Further Education in 
England and Wales one should think of it as divided into three 
broad fields; vocational education — that is, education directly 


related to specific occupations — formal ‘Adult Education’, and 
social and re, 


ably; it is often possible, 


€ any precise estimate about even- 
s already noted, the motives bringing 
re mixed. But even assuming that all 
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students listed as studying ‘general’ subjects are doing so for 
purely educational reasons (which is certainly not the case), 
they are outnumbered by those studying subjects related to 
professional, clerical, commercial and industrial occupations. 

The generic term ‘vocational education’ is not greatly used 
in England; we prefer the more particular terms ‘technical’, 
‘technological’, ‘commercial’, ‘art’, ‘agricultural’, and ‘pro- 
fessional’ education. Though these terms appear to be more 
precise, the first has tended — and still tends — to obscure rather 
than clarify. Many Technical Colleges - and most Colleges 
of Further Education are still called Technical Colleges — in- 
clude in their programme many subjects which cannot strictly 
be called ‘technical’. Moreover, as one writer! has observed, 
“the term technical education has no precise meaning either 
administratively or educationally.” With the increasing use of 
the terms ‘technology’, ‘technologist’, and ‘technological edu- 
cation’, however, it is tending more and more to mean voca- 
tional education for industrial workers which does not lead to 
qualifications giving professional status. The term ‘technological 
education’ is used exclusively for courses of vocational education 
leading directly to professional status in an industrial occupation. 

The provision of technical and technological education in 
England and Wales is at the time of writing in process of being 
rationalized to form a pyramidal edifice of four storeys. As 
it grew up more or less haphazardly, many Further Education 
establishments still offer courses at many levels; but there has 
been for years a gradual process of segregating the more ad- 
vanced from the more elementary work. This process is now 
being carried out systematically all over the country. 

At the apex of the four-tier pyramid there are to be ten 
Colleges of Advanced Technology. Nine of these had by 1959 
started on their new career,? and the Royal Technical College 


1 Mr. H. A. Warren, in Technical Education. S.C.M. Press, 1957, page 5. 
2 Royal Technical College, Salford ; Bradford Technical College ; Lough- 
borough College of Technology; Birmingham College of Technology; 
Cardiff College of Technology ; Battersea Polytechnic; Chelsea Polytechnic; 
Northampton (London) Polytechnic; Merchant Venturers College, Bristol. 
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cted shortly to do so. When 
ls a nea devote Boney see 
to tit studies, and in particular, one rie ee i 
paring students for the examinations leading to the ip ae 
in Technology which was created in 1956 to be the ee 
for students in technical colleges of a first degree, wi at paer 
of a University. A higher award to succeed the ip. i 
the Membership of the College of Technology, was oe E 
in 1958; preparation of students for this will doub a Be 
an important task of the C.A.T.s, along with other p 
duate study and research. 
eu the ae level will be a larger number — probably oe 
thirty to forty — of Regional Colleges of Technology. ll 
also will concern themselves with advanced studies; men eg 
prepare students for the Dip.Tech., for the examinations le 


ing to the award of Higher National Certificates and Diploma 
and to the more advanced awards made by the professio; 
associations of 


scientific and technological occupations. The 
Regional Colleges will also, 


» whereby employees spend 
alternately fixed pe e E onthe! fall-tione Hil 


. . i is 
College and in their employment. The ‘sandwich’ student i 
hot a new Phenomenon in 


English vocational education, but 
€ was rare before about 1955, since when a widespread ae 
determined campaign to popularize this pattern has resulte 
1n a spectacular increase in his numbers. 
The third ti 


cr in the pyramid will be occupied by the Area 
Colleges, These, the ad i 


A 
‘ local Colleges in the areas of a 
education authorities, will handle work at an intermedia 
level, leaving the more 


f istrict 
elementary studies to the Distr 


riods — 
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Colleges. A principal task of the Area College, one imagines, 
will be to prepare students, and in particular part-time day 
students released by their employers, for the examinations lead- 
ing to Ordinary National Certificates and to the certificates 
awarded by the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

National Certificates, which may broadly be described as 
the technician’s qualification, can be obtained only by part- 
time study, it being a condition of their award that the student 
shall have been engaged concurrently in employment during 
the whole period of study. The certificates are awarded jointly 
by the Ministry of Education and the professional association 
concerned, which approve syllabuses drawn up by Colleges 
submitting candidates, and appoint assessors for the examina- 
tions, these being set and marked by the individual colleges. 
Certificates are granted on examination results and assessment 
of students’ work throughout the course. Preparation for the 
Ordinary National Certificate ordinarily takes three years, and 
involves an attendance at college of about 200 hours a year. 
Most of the students are between the ages of sixteen and nine- 
teen. Preparation for the Higher National Certificate ordin- 
arily takes a further two years. By adding to a H.N.C. passes 
in further appropriate subjects students can qualify for asso- 
ciate membership (or the equivalent) of the professional asso- 
ciation concerned, and thus acquire professional status in their 
occupation. 

The National Certificate system, begun in 1921, now oper- 
ates for the following sixteen occupations (the date of the 
establishment of each certificate is given) : Mechanical Engin- 
eering 1921. Electrical Engineering, 1923. Production Engin- 
eering,' 1941. Civil Engineering, 1943. Aeronautical Engin- 
cering, 1958. Chemical Engineering, 1957. Building, 1929. 
Commerce, 1939. Chemistry, 1921. Applied Chemistry, 1947. 
Applied Physics, 1945. Mining, 1957. Mining Surveying, 1957. 
Naval Architecture, 1926. Textiles, 1934. Metallurgy, 1945. 

In 1959 the number of Ordinary National Certificates gained 
was almost six times as many as in 1938 (19,654 as against 

1 Higher National Certificates only. i 
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3,313), and of Higher National Certificates over nine times as 
many (10,546 as against 1,137).1 Nevertheless, despite E 
spectacular increases, no one feels happy about the Nationa 
Certificates; the proportion of students who drop out of the 
courses before taking even the Ordinary National Certificate 
examination is alarmingly high, and it has been estimated? that 
of every 100 students who begin an O.N.C. course only ten 
(or fewer) secure a Higher National Certificate. ‘ 
For full-time students National Diplomas are available in 
electrical, mechanical and production’ engineering, building, 
and mining.? These full-time courses have never attracted many 
students; in 1958 only about 1,150 Diplomas (Ordinary and 
Higher) were awarded, and this was the highest number for 
several years. 


Courses in a very large number of skilled trades are offered 
by the City and Guilds of London Institute, which was founded 
by the City Livery Companies in 1879, and whose Certificates 
have long had national — and indeed international — currency. 
For most trades there are two certificates: Intermediate and 
Final. The Intermediate Certificate ordinarily requires two 
years of attendance at College, with concurrent employment in 


the trade; the Final Certificate a further two years under the 
same conditions, F 


or some trades the City and Guilds of 
London Institute offe i 


aR as y : there were in 1959 over 
‘ > HY aS In 1939, and it is the Government’s in- 
gee to increase this to Over fifteen times as many by the 
E F Certificates introduced since 1938 do not alter the ratio of O.N.C- 
reduce that of H.N.C, to about seven to one. 
* See 15 fo 18 ( 


the “Crowther? Report), Chaps3r. 3 H.N.D. only. 
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early 1960s. As yet, the agreements made by many skilled 
occupations to give all their apprentices “day-release’ are not 
being fully honoured, partly because small firms find it difi- 
cult if not impossible to release their apprentices, but also 
because in some places appropriate College courses are not 
easily accessible. 

Technical Colleges also prepare students for many other 
external examinations, including the G.C.E. (required for 
exemption from the preliminary examinations of professional 
associations), the external degrees of London University (some 
London Colleges have the right to prepare students for the 
University’s internal degrees), examinations leading to mem- 
bership of professional associations, and such nationally ac- 
credited qualifications as the National Bakery Diplomas. 
Commercial Colleges similarly prepare large numbers of 
students for examinations leading to certificates recognized as 
vocational qualifications. 

Art Colleges frequently undertake the preparation of appren- 
tices and other students for City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute Certificates; in fact, one can never be sure whether the 
teaching of some crafts will be undertaken locally by the Tech- 
nical or the Art College. Painting and decorating is almost al- 
ways taken at the Art College (or in the Art department in a 
combined College of Art and Technology), but plumbing and 
the printing trades are examples of crafts which may be found 
in either. 

At the time of writing the regulations for the examination 
and qualification of art students are being revised. For over 
one hundred years the central Government has been responsible 
for these, but in 1958 the Minister of Education decided that 
the time had come for him to give up this responsibility, and 
he set up a National Advisory Council on Art Education to 
advise him on “all aspects of art education in establishments of 
further education”’, including the nature and administration of 
external examinations. 

At present the Ministry of Education makes two awards: the 
Intermediate Certificate in Art and Crafts, and the National 
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Diploma in Design. Candidates for the Intermediate Certificate 
must be at least eighteen years old, and must have studied at 
an approved Art College or School for at least two years full- 
time, or four years part-time. As with National Certificates, the 
Colleges prepare the syllabuses and set and mark the examina- 
tions, subject to the approval and assessment of the Ministry, 
and course work as well as examination results is taken into 
consideration in making awards. The conditions for the award 
of the National Diploma in Design are similar, Candidates 
must be at least nineteen. If they have already secured the Inter- 
mediate Certificate the Diploma course lasts two years full- 
time; if not, the course lasts three years. Candidates for the 
Diploma must present either a single subject, known as a 
Special subject, or two subjects, one being a main subject and 
the other an additional subject, In each category the range is 
very wide; there are, for example, twenty-seven Special sub- 
jects, ranging from Book Production to Shoe Design, and from 
Embroidery to Stained Glass; and the lists of main and addi- 
tional subjects are even longer. 

Up to 1959 the responsibility for agricultural education 
provided by local education authorities was shared between 
the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and the Minister 
of Education; but from ist April 1959 full responsibility was 
transferred to the Minister of Education. The provision is of 
two kinds: part-time courses, day and/or evening, in Colleges 
of Further Education and Technical Colleges, and full-time 
ear’s duration, in farm institutes, 
re thirty-six provided by L.E.A.s. 
c theoretical and practical course 
l ‘aiming at work of special respon- 
r 7 some cases, horticulture, whether 
bers their Own account or in superviso 
or specialist paid employment’.? The courses are A a 
1 Variously described as “Insti i ar os i 
culture and Eeler eee: fase ete Ween he: 


* Full-time Agricultural Education in England and Wales. Ministry of Agri- 
culture pamphlet issued annually. Obtainable frze from the Ministry. 
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dential, and it is ordinarily a condition of acceptance into one 
that the candidate shall have spent at least one year in employ- 
ment or training on the land. 

To advise the Minister of Education about all aspects of 
vocational education there are in England nine Regional Advis- 
ory Councils for Further Education; in Wales the Welsh 
Joint Education Committee undertakes this function. These 
Councils are voluntary bodies established and financed by the 
local education authorities in their regions. To co-ordinate their 
work, and to survey and advise upon national aspects of voca- 
tional education there isa National Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion for Industry and Commerce, appointed by the Minister. 

Since 1947 the Minister of Education has offered annually 
Technical State Scholarships, tenable at Universities, Univer- 
sity Colleges and Colleges of Further Education. These have 
always been intended for young people, ordinarily under the 
age of twenty, who are in employment; from 1958, when 225 
scholarships were offered, applications have been considered 
only from candidates who, for the two previous years, have 
been engaged in part-time study at an establishment for 
Further Education, or have been following a course leading 
to a National Diploma, and who have not got further than the 
first years of a H.N.C. course. 


Adult Education 


Non-vocational education for adults, in classes organized for 
formal instruction, is provided by: 
I. Local Education Authorities. 
2. “Responsible Bodies’, that is, bodies recognized for 
grant by the Ministry of Education as being “responsible 
for the provision of liberal education for adults”. A ‘Respon- 
sible Body’ must by Regulation? be (i) a University, or (ii) a 
national association principally devoted to promoting liberal 
adult education, or (iii) a joint body representative of 


1 The Further Education (Grant) Regulations, 1959. (S.L. 1959, No. 394.) 
Regulation 19. e 
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universities, national associations as above, and L.E.A.s, 
and approved by the Minister of Education. 
3. H.M. Forces. 


4. Voluntary bodies, other than ‘Responsible Bodies’. 


I. Local education authorities provide non-vocational educa- 
tion for adults in Colleges of Further Education, in the twenty- 
nine residential Colleges or Centres of Adult Education which 
they maintain or assist, and in numerous short courses and 
conferences which they organize. 

2. Among the “Responsible Bodies’ are all the Universities 
in England and Wales, which exercise this function through a 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies or, in five cases,! a 
Department of Adult Education. Working in close co-opera- 
tion with the Universities, and organizing jointly with them 
numerous classes, is the Workers’ Educational Association 
(W.E.A.), a federation of some 3,000 organizations and 50,000 
individual members. Each of the twenty-one districts of the 
W.E.A. is recognized by the Minister of Education as a 
‘Responsible Body’. Between them the Universities and the 
W.E.A. provide all but a small amount of the adult education 
given by ‘Responsible Bodies’? Each (independently or 
Jointly) offers single lectures, terminal courses (not fewer than 
ten mectings), sessional courses (lasting one educational year, 
with not fewer than twenty meetings), three-year tutorial 
courses (which must be provided by a University), and other 
courses of various lengths, including vacation courses, the last 
usually residential, and sometimes conducted abroad. Most 
lectures and courses are Open to the general public, but in 
recent years the W.E.A. in particular has arranged, at the 
request of industrial and other organizations, an increasing 
number of Courses solely for the members of such bodies. All 
lecture courses include time during each meeting for discussion 

* Bristol, Hull, Leicester, Nottingham, 


es Other Responsible Bodies are the Cornwall Adult Education Joint 
Ommittee, the Devon Joint Adult Education Committee, the Educational 
Centres Association, the Seafarers Edu 


of Wales Council of Music cation Service, and the University 


Southampton. 
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of the lecture by members of the audience. A signally distin- 
guished course, launched by the W.E.A. in 1907, and now 
usually offered jointly by the University and the W.E.A. is 
the three-year ’Tutorial Class’; in this a select band of students 
studies intensively, at or near University standard, a subject 
of their choice through three consecutive winter sessions, 
mecting at least twenty-four times each session. 

Every Responsible Body has to submit yearly the pro- 
gramme it proposes to provide, and an estimate of its cost, to 
the Minister of Education, who pays a direct grant towards the 
total teaching costs involved by the programme as he approves 
it. In determining the amount of grant the Minister takes into 
consideration the standards of the courses proposed, the fees 
to be paid by the students, the needs of the area concerned, and 

€ provision made by other bodies in that area. 

3. The Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry all 
include adult education in the educational services they provide 
for members of H.M. Forces. Each works in co-operation with 
the Universities, the W.E.A. and other voluntary bodies, and 
the local education authorities, all of which admit members of 
the Forces to courses open to the general public, and if required 
arrange special courses for them. The Services Departments also 
Maintain a scheme of correspondence courses for members of 
the Forces unable to attend organized courses in person; and 
while many of these correspondence courses are taken for 
vocational purposes, not all need be or are. 

A Central Committee for Adult Education in H.M. Forces, 
representative of the Service Departments, the Universities, 
L.E.A.s, and voluntary bodies, gives advice and provides an 
administrative centre for all Forces education. 

4. The number and variety of other voluntary bodies pro- 
viding opportunities for liberal adult education are almost 
infinite; they include learned societies, associations promoting 
appreciation of the arts, trade unions, youth organizations and 
the Churches. 

A means of consultation and co-operation between all bodies 
engaged in adult education is provided by the National Institute 
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of Adult Education (England and Wales), which a 
information and advice, conducts investigations, Pen Sik 
conferences, maintains a library, publishes a directory o ae 
education Organizations, and establishes contacts with ie A 
bodies engaged in Adult Education. The Institute is SER F 
by membership fees, an annual grant from the p a 
Education, and such profits as result from its publica 


the 
Most Universities and L.E.A.s are corporate members of 
Institute. 


The Service of Youth 


The provision of organized educational, social, and wees. 
facilities for young people during their leisure hours was ie he 
on a national scale by voluntary effort in the second half on 

nineteenth century, and up to the outbreak of the Se iss 
World War continued to be made very largely by vee Bit 
Organizations receiving little or no aid from public funds. P 3 

the British Government, fee aar $ 
youth had deteriorated during the a 
that ‘the Board of Education shall i 4 
sibility for youth welfare’, and Pea es 
£ local education authorities and we hey. 
ttnership in a common enterprise . T A 
Youth Committee, and urged all el 
s for Higher Education? to set up eth 
Youth Committees ‘to formulate an ordered policy’ in = 
areas. The Youth Committees were not themselves to ae 

youth activities, but to advise their authorities how best they 


could help by (a) Providing staff, office accommodation aD 
clerical assistance ( 


» (b) making grants towards rent and melee 
of buildings, and provision and maintenance of ae 
and (c) Providing instructors for physical recreation and crafts. 

such aid would rank for ṣo per cent grant from the Boar 
of Education. This par 


3 h 
tnership came into being, and thoug 
Circular 1486, dated November 27, 1939- 
County Borough €ouncils. 


>See Board of Education 
3 That is, the County and 
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the details of the financial and administrative arrangements 
have been modified from time to time, it persists today on 
substantially the same basis. 

By the Education Act, 1944, the Service of Youth became 
statutorily a part of Further Education, being covered by the 
requirement of Section 41(b) that it is part of the duty of the 
local education authority to secure the provision of adequate 
facilities for ‘leisure-time occupation’ in ‘organized cultural 
training and recreative activities... -< 

The central direction of the Youth Service remains with the 
Ministry of Education, and its local administration with the 
local education authorities. There is, in the Further Education 
branch of the Ministry, a division for Youth Service. This 
advises the Minister on policy, and on the making of grants to 
voluntary bodies. Until rst April 1959, local education author- 
ities received from the Minister grants for recognized expendi- 
ture on the Youth Service exactly as they did for expenditure 
on/any other part of the statutory system of education; now, 
they make grants from the Block Grant paid them by the 
Government. The Minister pays direct grant to recognized 
national voluntary youth organizations in aid of their head- 
quarters administration. Only in exceptional cases does the 
Minister make grants to local units of voluntary organizations. 

The local education authorities all have properly constituted 
Youth Committees, representative of the authority, of any 
minor local authorities within the area, of the voluntary youth 
Organizations, the teachers, the religious denominations, the 
public health and youth employment services, and of the local 
civic and industrial life. The Youth Committee is normally a 
main sub-committee of the Education Committee. Most 
authorities employ a full-time Youth Officer, who in large or 
heavily populated areas will have one or more assistant officers. 
His business is to encourage the development of youth work 
generally throughout the area, supervise the work in any youth 
centres the authority may set up, maintain contact with the 
voluntary organizations, discussing with them and putting 
before his committee their applications for financial aid, secure 

M 
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instructors for classes in both maintained and voluntary clubs 
and centres, recruit youth leaders and arrange training courses 
for them. 

The main bodies providing the Service of Youth can be 
grouped as follows: 

(a) Local Education Authorities. 

(b) Uniformed Voluntary Organizations. 

(c) Non-uniformed ‘club’ organizations providing a general 

range of facilities. 

(d) Non-uniformed club organizations with a bias to- 

wards specific activities. 


(2) Many local education authorities run their own youth 
centres. These are normally accommodated in school premises, 
though occasionally they have their own building. London, 
which was making provision for recreative activities for youth 
long before 1939, has an extensive system of Recreative Even- 
ing Institutes for young men and women, and several other 
large authorities make comparable provision. Youth centres 
maintained by local education authorities provide facilities for 
indoor games and hobbies, physical training, music, art, and 
drama, and for instruction in organized classes. They do not 
usually insist upon formal membership ; boys and girls are free 
to come and go as they please, except that if they have signed 
up for an instructional class they are expected to complete 
the course. But even in this case no compulsion is exercised. 

(b) The largest uniformed associations are: 

The Boy Scouts’ Association. 
The Girl Guides. 
The Boys’ Brigade. 


Others include: 
The Church Lads’ Brigade. 
The Girls’ Life Brigade. 
British Red Cross, Junior Section. 
St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
The Boy Scouts’ and the Girl Guides’ Associations are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to describe here their aims and 
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methods. Each has a junior section for children aged eight to 
eleven: the Wolf Cubs for boys, and the Brownies for girls; 
and a senior section for members above, approximately, the 
age of fifteen: Rover Scouts and Rangers respectively. 

The Boys’ Brigade, like the Scouts and Guides, has been 
widely copied overseas; it has branches in all the British 
Dominions, many British colonies, and Denmark and Holland 
among foreign countries. Its main strength, however, is in the 
British Isles, where it has a membership of over 100,000 officers 
and boys organized in battalions and companies. The oldest 
uniformed voluntary organization for boys, founded in 1883 
by Mr. W. A. (later Sir William) Smith, it has consistently 
pursued the aim laid down by the Founders : 

The advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among Boys, and the 

promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 

SelfRespect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 

Manliness. ; 

(c) The largest non-uniformed associations arc: 


The National Association of Mixed Clubs and Girls Clubs 
(N.A.M.C. & G.C.) 

The National Association of Boys’ Clubs (N.A.B.C.). 
Y.M.C.A., Boys’ Work Section. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Girls’ Guildry. 

(d) Associations with bias include: 

National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
Co-operative Youth. 

Welsh League of Youth (Urdd Cymru). 


All these voluntary associations are represented on the Stand- 
ing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organizations 
(S.C.N.V.Y.O.), a body which exists to promote and sustain 
the interests of all, and in particular to present their views to 
the Ministry of Education. There are also similarly repre- 
sentative regional Standing Conferences. 

The service of yout’ has not, in the opinion of many people, 
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received in recent years as much support from public funds as 
the value of its work deserves. “Our Welfare State,’ declares 
Professor W. O. Lester Smith, ‘has not so far given much 
attention to the cultural and social needs of its citizens: the 
emphasis has been on material necessities, on the standard of 
living rather than on the quality of life.’ This, many people 
feel, is particularly true of the Service of Youth. Consequently, 
as the same author suggests,” “during these post-war years the 
Youth Service has lost much of the force and drive that char- 
acterized it during its initial period.’ There is ground for his 
criticism; as he points out, the Ministry of Education’s Annual 
Report for 1952 recorded that ‘the further restrictions on 
financial expenditure and on building work virtually called a 
halt to all new developments in the Youth Service’. In 1958 
the Ministry had to defend itself against the charge, made 
by the Select Committee on Estimates, of starving the Youth 
Service. “Such parsimony,’ says Lester Smith, ‘is just bleak 
tragedy . . . for it is the experimental, the adventurous, the 
imaginative enterprises that appeal to some of the brightest 
spirits among our young people.’ 

But lack of money is not the sole, nor even conceivably the 
worst, handicap; the Youth Service as a whole suffers from 
lack of leaders. The causes of this are not at all clear, but the 
principal are probably the great expansion of the Service, the 
tendency to expect social services to be provided by profes- 
sionals paid by the State, and the increasingly exacting nature 
of preparation for a career. 

In February 1960 a committee appointed in 1958 by the 
Minister of Education (the ‘Albemarle’ Committee; Chair- 
man, the Countess of Albemarle) to review the contribution 
which the Youth Service could make presented a Report’ 
which expressed incisively and pungently the public unease 
felt about the neglect of this Service, and called upon the 
Minister to initiate a generously conceived ten-year develop- 

1 Education: An Introductory Survey. Penguin Books, 1957. page 213. 

2 Ihid. page 85. 

® The Youth Service in England and Wales (Cmd. 929). H.M.S.O., 1960. 
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ment plan. The Committee’s recommendations were accepted 
by the Government with almost startling alacrity; it remains 
as yet to be seen whether effective action will be comparably 
swift. 
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CHAPTER IO University Education 


In 1960! there were in England and Wales seventeen Univer- 
sities, and one separate University College, as under. 


FOUNDED 
Oxford Twelfth century 
Cambridge Early thirteenth century 
Durham 1832 
London 1836 
Victoria University of Manchester 1880? 
Wales 1893 
Birmingham 1900 
Liverpool 1903 
Leeds 1904. 
Sheffield 1905 
Bristol 1909 
Reading 1926 
Nottingham 1948 
Southampton 1952 
Hull 1954 
Exeter 1955 
Leicester 1957 
University College of North 

Staffordshire 1949 


1 It is necessary to specify a year. Since 1945 the Universities have been 
very largely expanded, and this expansion is continuing. Among other 
measures taken, five University Colleges were made full Universities in the 
decade preceding 1958. In that year proposals for a University College of 
Sussex, at Brighton, received favourable official consideration and in 1960 
proposals from Norwich and York. 

2 As a federal University, which it remained (Leeds and Liverpool being 
among its constituent Colleges) until 1903; then it was granted a new 
charter reconstituting it as a unitary University. 
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The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are combina- 
tions of autonomous collegiate societies acting together, under 
statutes, for purposes of university work. In 1960 there were 
thirty-one Colleges at Oxford and twenty-four at Cambridge. 
Durham University is a federation of two ‘Divisions’, located 
respectively at Durham and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The Dur- 
ham Division is also organized on the collegiate pattern (it 
was originally modelled on Oxford), with eight of its Halls of 
Residence having the status of Colleges of the University. 
London University is a federation of a great number of various 
institutions: in 1958 it comprised fourteen non-medical 
“Schools of the University’ (these included the two Colleges, 
University (1826) and King’s (1829), which gave it birth), 
thirteen undergraduate and seventeen post-graduate medical 
and dental schools, ten specialist institutes for advanced studies, 
and eighteen institutions having teachers recognized by the 
University for the purpose of preparing students for its internal 
degrees. The University of Wales is a federation of four col- 
leges, located at Aberystwyth in central Wales, Bangor in 
north Wales, Cardiff and Swansea in south Wales; the Welsh 
National School of Medicine at Cardiff has the status of ‘School 
of the University’. The other Universities have a unitary 
organization, though fivet have attached to them associated 
or affiliated colleges or other institutions. 

The University College of North Staffordshire is an experi- 
mental venture on a different pattern from that of any other 
university institution in the country. Its most distinctive features 
are the length and nature of its undergraduate course, and the 
fact that it is fully residential, for staff as well as students. The 
undergraduate course lasts four years instead of the normal 
three. All undergraduate students must, during their first year, 
pursue a common course of general education covering 
Western civilization and the natural and social sciences. During 
the following three years of the course they may not specialize 
exclusively in one or two subjects, but must spread their 


1 Bristol, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, and Reading. Two of Dur- 
ham’s affiliated Colleges ate in British Colonies. 
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studies over four, which must include humane and scientific 
subjects. Because of this unique pattern of studies the College 
is empowered to grant its own Bachelor’s degree — a privilege 


never before granted to a University College in the United 
Kingdom. 


University Government 


The Universities are independent and self-governing bodies, 
responsible to no Government department; this despite the 
fact that nowadays more than three-quarters of their income 
comes from public funds (most of this from the British 
Treasury), and an even greater proportion of their expenditure 
“on capital projects. At Oxford and Cambridge the government 
of the University (as distinct from that of the Colleges) is 
completely in the hands of members of the University. At 
Oxford the ultimate legislative body is ‘Convocation’, which 
comprises all holders of the M.A. and certain higher degrees 
whose names are on the University’s books. But Convocation 
meets only rarely; its functions are restricted to authorizing 
the affixing of the University seal, conferring honorary degrees, 
and making a final decision about legislation carried by the 
vote of not less than two-thirds of the members present in the 
“Congregation of the University’, Congregation, on which 
sit the teaching and senior administrative staff of the Uni- 
versity, enacts but does not initiate legislation; its function is 
to decide about measures submitted to it by the “Hebdomadal 
Council’, a body of some twenty-three persons, including the 
Chancellor (the titular Head of the University), the Vice- 
Chancellor (the executive Head), and eighteen members 
elected by Congregation. It is in the Hebdomadal Council that 
most University policy is shaped and executive decisions are 
taken. General supervision of teaching (except College teach- 
ing) and examinations is maintained by the ‘General Board of 
the Faculties’, and the organization of these matters by the 
Boards of the various Faculties. Financial administration is the 
responsibility of the ‘Curators of the University Chest’. 
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At Cambridge the supreme legislative body is the “Regent 
House’, which comprises all members of the teaching and 
administrative staff of the University and of the Colleges hold- 
ing an M.A. or higher degree. One of the functions of the 
Regent House is to elect the ‘Council of the Senate’, which is 
the corresponding body to the Oxford Hebdomadal Council, 
and like it the chief source of policy and executive action. The 
‘Senate’, comprising all holders of the M.A. or higher degree, 
elects the Chancellor and can hear appeals from decisions of 
the Regent House, but otherwise has only formal duties. As 
at Oxford, there are a ‘General Board of the Faculties’ and 
Faculty Boards; and there are also ‘Syndicates’ in charge of 
other University affairs. Financial administration is the responsi- 
bility of a ‘Financial Board’. 

At both Oxford and Cambridge the Colleges are self- 
governing corporate bodies regulated by their own statutes, 
and having their own property and income. They do not 
receive any grants from the Treasury or other public funds. 
The government of a College is in the hands of a ‘Master’? 
and a body of ‘Fellows’, whose number is fixed by the College 
statutes. The Colleges are not completely independent bodies : 
they cannot alter their statutes without the approval of both 
the University and the Queen in Council; they are bound by 
some University statutes, including those regulating elections 
to professorial Fellowships and to the presentation and auditing 
of accounts; and most Fellows are also members of the Uni- 
versity staff and so subject to its rules. 

The governmental machinery at other Universities is in 
many respects strikingly different from that at Oxford or 
Cambridge, but the really fundamental difference is that per- 
sons not holding University appointments form an important 
Part in it. Many of these lay members are elected as repre- 
sentatives of outside bodies, including statutory bodies, 

Except at London, where it is quite different from anywhere 

1 The most usual title, especially at Cambridge. President, Principal, 


Provost, Rector, Warden, and Dean are also used, and, in the case of one 
women’s College at Cambridge, Mistress. 
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else, the pattern of government in the modern Universities 
is broadly similar, though there are many differences in detail. 
At London a body called the ‘Court’ controls the University’s 
finances, and has charge of all its property, funds, and invest- 
ments. The supreme governing and executive body for all 
academic matters is the ‘Senate’. The London University 
Senate is strikingly differently constituted from the Senates of 
the other modern Universities in that it contains lay members 
as well as members of the academic staff, and that its members 
are appointed, not members by right of status. It functions 
largely through five standing committees, called councils: the 
academic council, the council for external students, the col- 
legiate council, the council for extra-mural studies, and the 
University entrance and school examinations council. Another 
unique feature of the government of London University is the 
large part played in it by ‘Convocation’, a body comprising 
all graduates of the University who have applied for member- 
ship and paid the required fee. Convocation elects the Chan- 
cellor, appoints nearly one-third (seventeen out of fifty-five) of 
the members of Senate, and has the right to express to both 
Court and Senate its opinion about ‘any matter relating to the 
University’ — a right it has not infrequently exercised with 
telling effect. 

At the other modern Universities the supreme governing 
body is the ‘Court’, a very large body which includes repre- 
sentatives of the local civic authorities, of the political, religious, 
social, educational, professional, industrial, and commercial 
life of its area, of the professorial and non-professorial staff 
of the University, and of other Universities. The Court meets 
ordinarily once a year only, to receive the annual report made 
to it by the Vice-Chancellor on the University’s work and the 
financial accounts, and to appoint (or re-appoint) certain lay 
officers, such as the Pro-Chancellors (the Chancellor’s deputies) 
and the Treasurer. The Court as a rule appoints the Chancellor, 
and in some Universities the Vice-Chancellor also. In these 
Universities the Vice~Chancellorship is a permanent appoint- 
ment; this is another feature which distinguishes the govern- 
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ment of the modern Universities from that of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London, where the Vice-Chancellorship is held in 
rotation, for a period of two to four years, by senior members 
of the academic staff. 

The chief executive body is the ‘Council’, a much smaller 
but still considerable body (its membership may exceed fifty) 
of lay and academic persons, the former mostly appointed 
either by the Court or by neighbouring local authorities or 
other bodies, the latter mostly by the University Senate. The 
Council administers the University’s finances; it also actually 
makes the appointments to the academic staff (including, 
usually, that of Vice-Chancellor), though as a rule only by 
approving recommendations made by the Senate; and con- 
firms (or on rare occasions rejects) changes in academic regula- 
tions submitted to it by the Senate. Though, as will be seen, 
ultimate control of academic matters lies with the Council, the 
effective decisions are made by the Senate. Cases have been 
known of disagreement between Senate and Council, but in 
general the confirmation by Council of recommendations by 
Senate is purely formal. 

The Senate consists of the professors in the University and 
a small number of representatives of the non-professorial 
academic staff, with the Vice-Chancellor as ex-officio chairman. 
It receives reports and recommendations from the Faculty 
Boards — presented by their Deans, who are ordinarily senior 
professors serving in rotation for two or three years each — 
makes recommendations for appointments to the academic 
staff, and is responsible for the teaching and discipline of under- 
graduate students and for the approval of post-graduate studies 
and research projects. 

Despite the differences in the structure of government in 
the Universities, one characteristic is common to all, and it is 
of fundamental importance: business flows upwards, not 
downwards as is the case in most industrial and commercial 
organizations. Policy does not originate in Council or Senate, 
and least of all in the Court. Academic policy originates ina 
Department or a Facalty Board, and is discussed thoroughly 
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in one or (usually) both of these places before being presented 
as a recommendation to Senate. Similarly, administrative and 
financial policy is thrashed out in a Standing Committee before 
being presented to Council. The rule is not absolute, especially 
in these days of rapid growth and development, but it is very 
nearly so, especially in respect of academic business. The Uni- 
versities can justly claim that their system of government is 
one of the most democratic in the world, in that everyone 
concerned has opportunity to have his say about matters which 
affect him.t 

There is no body officially representative of the Universities 
as a whole. In recent years the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, on which sit all the Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals of the Universities and University Colleges in Great 
Britain, has become increasingly recognized as their spokesman 
in consultations and negotiations between the British Univer- 
sities and the British Government; but this Committee is not 
empowered to commit the Universities (or any single Univer- 
sity) to accept any proposal or take any particular course of 
action. If the Committee feels that any act of policy is desirable, 
each Vice-Chancellor or Principal then has to attempt to per- 
suade his University to feel the same. 

The Association of University Teachers (A.U.T.), which is 
tepresentative of teachers of all ranks in the Universities and 
University Colleges in Great Britain, has the right to negotiate 
with the Government about all matters affecting the pro- 
fessional rights of University teachers. The National Union 
of Students (N.U.S.) plays an active part in promoting the 
interests of student members of the Universities. 


University Finance 


In the academic year 1958-59 the income received for recurrent 
expenditure by the Universities of England and Wales was 
£,44,704,104. The sources from which it came, and the pro- 


1 See Sir Eric Ashby, Technology and the Academics (Macmillan, 1958), for a 
clear and full exposition of this point. 1 
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portions, were approximately as given below. (The percentages 
relate to Great Britain, but those for England and Wales are 
not substantially different.) 


Parliamentary Grants 69°7 per cent 
Students’ fees IIO 
Payments for research done by Universities yo 
Endowments 3°4 
Grants from local authorities 2°9 
Donations and Subscriptions 09 
Other sources SI 

1000 


The proportion received from public funds was even greater 
than this table suggests, because about three-quarters of the 
students had their fees paid, in whole or in part, by either the 
Ministry of Education or local education authorities. 

It is not possible to indicate similarly percentages for capital 
expenditure, but it is safe to say that the proportion con- 
tributed by Parliamentary grants was larger than for recurrent 
expenditure. This represents a complete reversal of Govern- 
ment policy. Before the 1939-45 war grants by Parliament to 
the Universities for capital expenditure were rare, and were 
always made for special projects. Since the war grants for 
general University expansion have become a permanent fea- 
ture, and have grown constantly larger. In 1955-56 the amount 
received by the British Universities was about £7m. By 1958 
it had risen to £12m., and in that year the Government an- 
nounced a four-year programme for 1960-63 of £60m., an 
average of {15m. a year. 


University Grants Committee 


Parliamentary grants to the British Universities are made 
through the agency of the University Grants Committee 
(U.G.C.). This committee was first appointed in 1919, “to 
inquire into the financial needs of University education in the 
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United Kingdom and to advise the Government as to the 
application of any grants that may be made by Parliament 
towards meeting them.” Until 1943 it remained a small body, 
and its membership was restricted to persons not employed full- 
time by a University. In 1943 this restriction was abandoned, 
and the committee was enlarged to sixteen persons, exclusive 
of its secretaries, who are Civil Servants. The committee now 
consists mainly of persons in full-time University employment, 
but the local education authorities, the Grammar schools, and 
Further Education are also represented on it. It has a full-time 
salaried chairman, who so far has always come to the post after 
a distinguished career in University work. The other members 
give part-time service only, and are not paid. Representatives 
of Government Departments concerned with education — the 
Ministries of Education, Health, and Agriculture, and the 
Scottish Departments of Education, Health, and Agriculture - 
attend the committee’s meetings as ‘assessors’, that is, as 
members without votes, one of whose duties is to report the 
proceedings to their various departments. 

In 1946 the committee’s terms of reference were consider- 
ably broadened and made more explicit, and in 1952 they were 
further amended. They now read: 

To inquire into the financial needs of University education 

in Great Britain; to advise the Government as to the applica- 

tion of any grants made by Parliament towards meeting 
them; to collect, examine, and make available information 
relating to University education throughout the United 

Kingdom; and to assist, in consultation with the Univer- 

sities and other bodies concerned, the preparation and execu- 

tion of such plans for the development of the Universities as 
may from time to time be required in order to ensure that 
they are fully adequate to national needs. 
The final words of that charge, it will be seen, imply a measure 
of Governmental direction of University development. When 
these terms of reference were announced there were people 
who feared that they might mean Governmental control. 
These fears have not been realized; the relations between the 
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Universities and the U.G.C. have remained extremely cordial. 
But there is no doubt that the trend of University development 
is today very considerably determined by Governmental deci- 
sions. These decisions are, however, taken in consultation 
with the Universities, and the system of co-operation with the 
Government through the U.G.C. has gained the admiration 
of many countries. 

Members of the University Grants Committee make period- 
ical visits to all the institutions on its grant list? to discuss with 
their representatives the development plans and financial needs 
of their Universities or Colleges. The U.G.C. holds periodical 
meetings with the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, and, if requested, meets representatives of professional 
associations such as the Association of University Teachers and 
the National Union of Students. Much of its detailed work is 
done by sub-committees composed of members of the main 
committee and members appointed from outside for reason of 
their knowledge and experience in the fields concerned. There 
are standing sub-committees on medical and dental education, 
Science, technology, the social sciences, Oriental and African 
studies, Slavonic and East European studies, agricultural 
education and veterinary education. A salaried architect, and an 
architectural sub-committee consisting of members of the 
main committee, a representative of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals, and representatives of the Ministry 
of Works, advise the committee on new building projects for 
which financial assistance from the Treasury is sought. Ad hoc 
sub-committees are also set up as need demands. 

Parliamentary grants to the Universities for recurrent ex- 
penditure are agreed for five years at a time, though the actual 
grants are paid annually by the British Treasury. Every five 
years the Universities submit detailed estimates of their finan- 
cial needs for the forthcoming quinquennium to the U.G.C. 
After scrutiny of these estimates the U.G.C. recommends to 

e Treasury a total amount which it recommends should be 
granted to the Universities during the quinquennium under 


1 That is, all the Universities and University Colleges in Great Britain. 
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survey. The Treasury is concerned with the total grant only; 
how this shall be divided between the Universities is decided 
by the U.G.C. in consultation with the individual Universities. 
A University is, in theory, under no obligation (except in the 
case of capital grants ‘earmarked’ for specific purposes) to 
spend its grant exactly as laid down in the detailed estimates 
previously discussed with the U.G.C. In practice, no significant 
departure would, however, be made unless this had been dis- 
cussed with, and approved by, the U.G.C. 

Until recently grants for capital expenditure were discussed 
in terms of individual projects. The Government’s announce- 
ment ofa £6om. programme for the years 1960-63 has, how- 
ever, made block planning on a long-term pattern possible; 


and it may be that this procedure will become the normal one 
in future. 


Academic Organization 


For purposes of teaching, research, and examinations, the 
Universities! are divided into Faculties, which are subdivided 
into subject departments. In modern times the number of 
Faculties has tended to increase rapidly; in addition to the 
traditional Arts and Science (or Philosophy), Law, Theology, 
and Medicine, most Universities now have a Faculty of En- 
gineeting, and the range includes, for example, Metallurgy 
(Sheffield), Veterinary Science (Liverpool), Economics and 
Commerce (Leeds), Agriculture and Horticulture (Reading). 

The head of a Faculty is the Dean, elected for a period of 
years from among the professors. (Occasionally a full-time 
permanent Dean of the Medical Faculty is appointed.) Most 
departments are headed by Professors; the other ranks in the 
academic staff are Readers, Senior Lecturers, Lecturers, and 
Assistant Lecturers. Attached to the academic staff are also 
Research Fellows and Research Assistants. 

* At Oxford and Cambridge, which are primarily organized in Colleges, 


the Faculties more nearly approach to the Departments of other Univer- 
sities, 
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The principal administrative officers are the Vice-Chancellor, 
who is also the academic Head, and is responsible for all aspects 
of University life, the Registrar (or Secretary), responsible for 
official business and records, and the Bursar, who administers 
the finances, and is responsible for the buildings and property 
of the University. 

There are two main bodies of full-time students: under- 
graduates and post-graduates; in English Universities the 
former are in a large majority (in 1958-59 approximately seven 
to one). There is also a relatively small body (3,928 in 1958-59) 
following courses leading to non-graduate qualifications, most 
of which are called Diplomas.t All the Universities care 
Oxford and Cambridge have also part-time students; the tota 
number ir —59 was 15,879. KE 

The eee have E rights over the admission, 
suspension, and expulsion of students, and similarly over the 
appointment and dismissal of academic staff. Before inserting 
a student’s name in matricula (i.e. on the register), every Ea 
versity demands evidence that he is intellectually able AE 
to undertake the course he proposes and has reached as i i- 
ciently high standard of attainment to embark upon i ki 
applicants for courses leading to first degrees capacity an i 
tainments are judged by performance at either (a) re fic! 
examination conducted by the University concerned, OF Q F 
examination of equal or higher standard, success in W. a 
provided stated conditions are satisfied, the University 
accept in lieu of a pass in its own entrance Pees AEN 

In England and Wales the Universities have ar 5 a 
in any of the examinations conferring the ei a cae 
of Education (G.C.E.) as exempting candidates from ae 
entrance examinations, subject to the pas a tio : 
agreed by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principa 
in 1949: D 

1 Thi i e graduates (about 3,185 in 1958-59 
mocking ae does 3 eke i Diploma in the University Dasi 
ments of Education. 

N 
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Applicants for entry to a University must: 

(a) Have obtained a pass in English Language! and in either 
four or five other subjects; and 

(b) These subjects must include (i) a language other than 
English, and (ii) either mathematics or an approved science; 
and 

(c) At least two of the subjects must be passed at the Ad- 
vanced Level; and 

(d) Candidates who offer only four subjects in addition to 
English Language must pass at one and the same sitting in two 
subjects at the Advanced Level and in one other subject not 
related to the subjects at the Advanced Level. 

Examinations comparable with the G.C.E. (e.g. the Scottish 
Senior Leaving Certificate) are accepted, with similar condi- 
tions. The foregoing are the minimum academic qualifications 
required. Where there is pressure of applicants the bare mini- 
mum may be insufficient to secure admittance, and depart- 
ments ordinarily require that particular subjects shall have been 
passed, and at a specified level. 

The qualifications required for entry into higher degree 
courses vary with the subject of study. English Universities 
tecognize for this purpose all British degrees (and occasionally 
other qualifications) and some degrees awarded in other coun- 
tries. The list of these is available at any British University. 


Scholarships and Awards 


“Few countries offer a richer variety than the United Kingdom 
of facilities for access to the highest forms of education.’? 

In the year 1958-59, 81°8 per cent of full-time University 
students in England and 92°4 per cent of those in Wales held 
scholarships, exhibitions, or other awards, from public or pri- 
vate funds, which provided wholly or in part for the payment 


1 London University waived this conditi 


on from the academic year 
1957-58 onwards. 


2 Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1955, page 9. 
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of their tuition fees and other expenses. The great majority of 
these awards were made from public funds. 

The main sources of financial assistance are: 

1. Scholarships, exhibitions, and other awards made by Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Universities from funds held in trust 
by them for this purpose. Some of these awards are ‘open’, 
that is, available for competition by all qualified candidates. 
Some are ‘closed’, that is, restricted to members of a particular 
school or geographical district. The value of these awards is 
ordinarily insufficient to meet all the holders’ expenses of 
tuition and maintenance; to meet this situation, the Ministry 
of Education makes supplemental grants to holders of ‘open’ 
awards. 

2. State scholarships awarded annually by the Ministry of 
Education. These are of four types: 

(a) Awards made on the recommendations of the bodies 
which conduct the examinations for the General Certificate 
of Education. In 1958-59 up to 1850 of these scholarships were 
offered. 

(b) Supplemental awards to holders of ‘open’ awards, as 
noted under (1) above. 

(c) Technical State Scholarships, awarded to students in 
establishments of Further Education. In 1958-59 up to 225 of 
these scholarships were offered. 

(d) State Scholarships for mature students (i.e. normally aged 
twenty-five or upwards). In 1958-59 up to thirty of these 
scholarships were offered. 

In addition the Ministry of Education offers annually about 
250 State Studentships for post-graduate study in arts subjects. 
Similar awards are made by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (D.S.LR.)* for post-graduate study in 
scientific or technological subjects. 

The amount of financial assistance made to State Scholars 
varies according to the net incomes of (a) parents in the case 
of minors, or (b) the students themselves if over the age of 


D.S.LR. is in the charge of a Research Council responsible to the Privy 
Council. o 
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twenty-one and financially independent when their course 
begins. Maximum awards and income scales for assessing 
parental or student contributions are published periodically py 
the Ministry of Education. State Scholars above the limit o 
income eligible for grant receive a grant of £50 a year irrespec- 
tive of their financial circumstances. 

3- Awards made by local education authorities based on per- 
formance in G.C.E. supplemented by such other information 
as the authority sees fit to require. In 1958-59 about 17,500 
new awards were made. As with State scholarships the financial 
value varies according to parental means; each authority draws 
up its own scale. The scales differ in detail, but not substantially, 
from the Ministry’s, 

The awards made by the Ministry of Education and the local 
education authorities are made under powers granted respec- 
tively by Sections 100 and 81 of the Education Act, 1944. 
Section 100 (c) reads: 

The Minister shall by regulations! make provision: 

for the payment by him for the purpose of enabling pupils to 

take advantage without hardship to themselves or their parents of 

any educational facilities available to them . . . of sums by way 
of scholarships, bursaries, and other allowances in respect of 


pupils over compulsory school age, including pupils under- 
going training as teachers, 


Section 81 similarly states that: 
Regulations? shall be made by the Minister empowering local 
education authorities, for the purpose of enabling pupils to 
take advantage without hardship to themselves or their 
Parents of any educational facilities available to them . . « 
... to grant scholarships, exhibitions bursaries and other 


allowances in respect of pupils over compulsory school 
age... 


1See The State Scholarships Regulations, 1951 (S.I. r951, No. 1214). 
Author’s italics, 


*See Scholarships and Other Benefits Regulations, 1945 (S.R. & O. 1945, 
No. 666). Author’s italics. 
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University Life and Work 


Before the 1939-45 war the newer Universities — the ‘civic’ 
Universities, as they are still frequently called — drew their 
students very largely from their immediate neighbourhoods. 
Nowadays, all the Universities are ‘National’ Universities in 
the sense that their students come from all over the country, 
though a fairly large local, or at least regional, minority is still 
to be found in most if not all of the modern Universities. 

As a result, a far greater proportion of University students 
now live away from home during term-time. The proportion 
living at home has been falling ever since the war; by 1958-59 
it had dropped to 23-8 per cent. The others live either in Col- 
leges and Halls of Residence, or in lodgings. Despite much 
post-war building and expansion of Halls of Residence (and to 
a lesser extent of Colleges) the proportion of students thus 
accommodated has not greatly increased (in 1958-59 it was 
26°6 per cent), though the actual number is much larger. Much 
the biggest proportion of students (49°6 per cent in 1958-59) 
live in lodgings; and the proportion has steadily increased since 
the war. 

These are aggregate proportions; individual Universities 
vary greatly. The University College of North Staffordshire 
accommodates practically all its students in Halls of Residence 
and Hull University almost all; on the other hand, the Man- 
chester College of Science and Technology had in 1958-59 
only 6-1 per cent in residence. The proportions are very differ- 
ent, too, for men and women; in 1958-59 respectively 22°5 and 
39°I per cent. 

There are two fundamental differences between membership 
of an Oxford or Cambridge College and membership of a 
Hall of Residence in a modern University. First, a student in 
College is a member of a Society; and he remains a member 
of that Collegiate Society not only throughout his University 
career but throughout his life. While he is at the University he 
has the tight — and in some particulars the duty — to participate 
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in the communal facilities of his College, even though he 
may be resident in lodgings (as he almost always will be during 
part of his University life). A student in a Hall of Residence is 
not a member of a Society having an independent existence: 
His stay in Hall may or may not cover the whole of his Uni- 
versity career (usually it does not), but whenever he ceases to 
reside there he ceases ordinarily to be a member. Secondly, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges have by their Statutes teach- 
ing and tutorial responsibilities for their students, Halls of 
Residence are not bound by such obligations, and, not being 
independent corporations, cannot undertake them, other than 
on an informal and voluntary basis, except by consent of the 
University. 

It is a cardinal principle in British Universities that the main 
tesponsibility for the ordering of his life, and for progress in 
his studies, lies with the student. He is informed about the 
courses of lectures, the seminars, tutorials, laboratory classes, 
and so on which are available to him, and told at which, if any; 
of these his attendance is compulsory. In most cases it is not, 
but in all the effective decision at the time rests with him. 
True, a student who frequently fails to attend, especially at 
meetings specified as compulsory, and whose work is unsatis- 
factory, will soon be asked to explain why, and if he does not 


mend his ways may find himself in danger of being ‘sent 


down’, that is, of being expelled from the University. But 
ordinarily such cases are rari 


e; the much more common cause 
of sending down is continued failure to pass the required exam- 


inations. According to unofficial (but probably fairly accurate) 
estimates about 12 per cent of students fail to secure a first 


degree; most of these fail to complete satisfactorily the first 
year’s work of the undergraduate course. 


Degrees and Diplomas 


The structure of de 


grees awarded by the Universities of 
England and Wales i 


s in details exceedingly complicated, but 
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in outline simple. There are four grades: Bachelor, Master, 
Doctorate of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and senior Doctorate. Pos- 
session of a Bachelor’s degree is almost always a prerequisite 
for proceeding, to a higher degree, though there are exceptions 
to this rule. Two main types of course lead to a Bachelor’s 
degree. These are called by various names: Special or Honours, 
and General or Pass or Ordinary. The fundamental distinction 
is that in an Honours or Special course the student concentrates 
upon one field of knowledge, in a General or Ordinary or Pass 
course he is required to study three or four subjects, but to a 
lower level.? The minimum period of study for a Bachelor's 
degree is three years; this is the general period for a Pass degree, 
but for some Honours degrees four years are required. 

At Oxford a Bachelor can proceed to the degree of Master of 
Arts (M.A.), without further examination, after seven years 
ftom matriculating, and on payment of the statutory fee. At 
Cambridge the same rule obtains, but the period is six years 
from the end of the student’s first term, provided at least two 
years have elapsed since his admission as Bachelor. Elsewhere 
the Master’s degree can only be secured by following a 
prescribed or approved course of study for not less than one 
academic year and by satisfying the examiners in written exam- 
inations and/or presenting a thesis on an approved topic. The 
Ph.D. degree can only be secured by presenting a thesis em- 
bodying the results of original research; like the Master's, this 
degree cannot be obtained within one academic year of securing 
the Bachelor’s degree, and it normally takes three or four 
years’ full-time study. Both the Master's and the Ph.D. 
degrees can ordinarily be secured by either full-time or part- 
time study. Senior Doctorates — ¢-g- D.Litt., D.Sc., D.D., 
LL.D. ~ are ordinarily awarded to distinguished scholars who 
have made significant contributions to knowledge in their 
patticular fields of study. 

1 One or two Bachelor’s degrees, e.g. Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) at 
Cambridge, and Bachelor of Laws (LI-B.) at Oxford, are higher degrees. 

2In examinations for General degrees candidates may be awarded 
‘honours’. N o 
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London is unique among British Universities in having a 
complete structure of ‘external’ degrees as well as a normal 
one of ‘internal’ degrees. These external degrees can be secured 
by students living anywhere, without attendance at the 
University, by passing the required examinations at a centre 
approved by the University. This structure, which dates from 
1858, came into being originally because of the impossibility, 
due to the conflicting statutes of its constituent members, of 
making London a teaching University, and of the consequent 
necessity (if there was to be a University of London) of 
restricting its function to that of an examining body. By one 
of the happiest ironies of history this arrangement, born of 
dire necessity, has been (and still is) of the greatest value in 
assisting institutions of higher education throughout the British 
Commonwealth and Empire to achieve full University status. 
By following the London University degree courses and taking 
the London examinations they establish academic standards 
which justify the granting of a University charter. All the 
University Colleges in England and Wales, except North 
Staffordshire, many of those in the Dominions oversea, and 
all in the Colonies and Protectorates have followed (or are 
following) this route. Since 1945 London has undertaken 
‘special’ arrangements with aspiring University Colleges at 
home and oversea whereby the College shares with London 
the framing of its own syllabuses and the marking of its own 


degree examinations during some years before applying for a 
University Charter. t 


Social and Recreative Activities 


At all the Universities Opportunities are av. 
pating in a very wide ran, 
activities. A few of these 
and perhaps rather more 
prises, but the great maj 
cases, wholly, as, for 
stúdents only, and 


ailable for partici- 
ge of cultural, social, and recreative 
Opportunities will be for staff alone, 
will be joint staff and student enter- 
ority will be primarily (and in some 
instance, athletic games and sports) for 
will be initiated and conducted by them. 
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Except at Oxford and Cambridge, where much of this side of 
University life is centred in the Colleges, the headquarters of 
these activities is the Students’ Union, a building owned by the 
University but administered by the students, and the con- 
trolling body the Students’ Representative Council (S.R.C.), 
elected annually from among themselves by the students, and 
headed by a student President. Ordinarily, all students become 
members of the Union automatically on entry into the Uni- 
versity, and a fixed annual subscription is levied upon them 
throughout their stay. The proportion of students which makes 
habitual use of the Union by regular participation in club and 
society activities which it sponsors, varies; it is said in some 
Universities to be as low as one-third, but in most it is probably 
much larger. Not all University clubs and societies are spon- 
sored by the Union; it is open to any group of students to 
band together for any lawful purpose, but in order to use 
Union facilities and to qualify for a grant from Union funds 
any student club or society must have its constitution approved 
by the S.R.C. 

The Students’ Union building contains a hall (or halls) for 
mectings, concerts, and stage plays, committee and games 
rooms, and usually a refectory, managed by the S.R.C. All 
Universities provide playing fields, sometimes extensive, most 
have a gymnasium, and some swimming-baths. Since 1945 
many Universities have developed Student Health Services, 
staffed by full-time doctors and nurses, and in some cases giving 
psychological as well as medical assistance. Students are nor- 
mally required to register with the Student Health Service. 
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The Training 
CH 
“TEE ar Of Teachers 


Because of the large expansion of training facilities under way 
at the time of writing, and the introduction of the three-year 
training college course from September 1960, much in this chapter may 
shortly require substantial revision. 


The responsibility for ensuring that there is a sufficient 
number of trained teachers to staff the statutory system of 
public education lies with the Minister of Education. Section 
62 of the Education Act, 1944, lays down that he shall: 
make such arrangements as he considers expedient for secur- 
ing that there shall be available sufficient facilities for the 
training of teachers . . . and accordingly, he . . . may give 
to any local education authority such directions as he thinks 
hecessary requiring them to establish, maintain, or assist any 
training college or other institution or to provide or assist 
the provision of any other facilities specified in the direction. 
The responsibility for securing that the content and standard 
of teacher training are sufficiently good lies with the Univer- 
sities. This is a new departure, dating only from 1947. Follow- 
ing a recommendation made by the McNair Report? in 1944, 
all the Universities, with one exception (Cambridge), have 
accepted this responsibility. Each is responsible for all the 
training within a given geographical area. There are seventeen 
areas. The University College of North Staffordshire has a 
University Education Department in which graduate students 


are trained, but as yet no area for which it is responsible. 
1 Teachers and Youth Leaders. H.M. Stationery Office, 1944. s 
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In each of the sixteen university areas the responsible Uni- 
versity has established within itself an Institute of Education. 
This is an integral part of the University, and its general 
function is (to quote from the Sheffield University ordinance) : 

to co-ordinate and promote the training of teachers and 

others intending to engage in educational work and to 
encourage further study and research in education. 

The governing body of each Institute is representative of the 
University (whose Vice-Chancellor is ex officio chairman), and 
of the Training Institutions and the local education authorities 
in the area. Representatives of the Ministry of Education attend 
as ‘assessors’, and in some areas teachers are included as co- 
opted members. Though the University of Cambridge has not 
undertaken responsibility for the Cambridge Institute it is 
represented on the governing body. 

The areas for which Institutes are responsible vary greatly in 
size, population, and number of Member Institutions. In the 
London area there are over thirty training establishments. But 
Oxford has only four, and Hull and Exeter have each only 

ee. 

All the teacher training establishments in an area are con- 
stituent members of the Institute (or School) of Education. 
There are two main types of training establishments : Univer- 
sity Education Departments and Training Colleges. The former 
accept only University graduates; the latter do not refuse ad- 
mission to graduates, but are primarily concerned with the 
training of non-graduates. In a University Education Depart- 
ment the training lasts one academic year, and is devoted solely 
to professional training. Training Colleges are of two types: 
general and specialist. In the general colleges the normal course 
lasts three years (for mature students it may be shortened to 
two), and consists of personal education and professional 
training, pursued concurrently. There are three main types of 
specialist colleges: for women teachers of physical education, 
women teachers of housecraft, and for men and women 


1 In the Universities of Manchester and Wales called a School of Educa- 
tion. 4 
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teachers of technical subjects. In the first two of these the course 
lasts for three years; in the third it lasts for one year only. 
Specialist teachers of art are given professional training in 
Colleges of Art recognized for the purpose; their course lasts 
for one year. Two colleges, Bretton Hall in Yorkshire and 
Trent Park in Hertfordshire, though officially ‘general’ Col- 
leges, are, in fact highly specialized in the fields of art, 
drama, and music. 

In England and Wales there were in 1960 sh 
24 University Departments of Education. 

116 General Colleges. 

IS Specialist three-year Colleges for Housecratft. 

7 Specialist three-year Colleges for Physical Education. 

3 Specialist one-year Colleges for Technical Education. 

16 Colleges of Art with Departments approved for the pro- 
fessional training of Art Teachers. } 

University Departments of Education are provided, main- 
tained, and staffed by their Universities. Training Colleges are 
provided and maintained by local education authorities or by 
voluntary bodies. Most of the voluntary Colleges are provided 
by bodies attached to either the Church of England or the 
Roman Catholic Church. In 1958 there were ninety-two 
L.E.A. Colleges, twenty-four Church of England, twelve 
Roman Catholic, six undenominational, two Methodist, two 
Church in Wales, and three provided by other bodies. 

Colleges provided by local education authorities are financed 
from a ‘pool’ to which all authorities contribute sums in pro- 
Portion to the average numbers of Primary and Secondary 
school pupils in their areas. 

Voluntary Colleges are grant-ai 
Education in respect of both maintenance a 
ture.? In respect of maintenance they receive: i 

Tuition grant and, in respect of resident students, boarding 

grant, equal to the cost, as approved by him, of providing 
Ke The large expansion programme Jaunched in 1958 will cause changes 
in this table up to 1964, and probably in succeeding years. 

2 See Training of Teachezs (Grant) Regulations, 1959 (S.L 1959, 


ded by the Minister of 
nd capital expendi- 


No. 396). 
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for the tuition or board (as the case may be) of recognized 

students . . . less students fees. . . . 

In respect of capital expenditure they could receive, up to 
1959, a grant not exceeding ṣo per cent towards expenditure 
amounting to £500 or more on 
(a) the improvement, extension or replacement of the land 
or buildings of the College, and 
(b) the provision of furniture and equipment necessitated by (a). 

To qualify for such capital grant a College must have been 
established before rst February 1945. During the present period 
of expansion (at the time of writing, until 30th September 
1961), Colleges may receive grant up to 75 per cent on en- 
largements made to increase the facilities for training teachers. 
This 75 per cent grant will also be available for establishing new 
colleges. 

The Minister has the power to lay down various conditions 
for the payment of grant for capital expenditure; for example, 
he may require that two or more Colleges shall be combined 
to secure more efficient provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers, and that Colleges shall provide the courses he 
specifies. 


To University Education Departments and approved Art 
Schools at Universities the Minister 
recognized students, 
These are assessed on 
qualified teacher seco: 
in full by the Ministe 


may pay, in respect of 
tuition grants and maintenance grants. 
parental income scales, except that for a 
nded on salary the tuition grant is paid 
t, but no maintenance grant. 


Admission of Students 


A $ A 7 p 
To be admitted into a training establishment as a ‘recognized 
student (i 


£. recognized for purposes of grant) a candidate 
must: 


(a) Be a British subject ordinarily resident in England or 
Wales, unless an exception is allowed 


1 In recent years a considerable number of exceptions has been allowed, 
especially to admit students from British colonies and protectorates. 
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(b) Satisfy the authorities as to character, probable suitability 
for teaching, health and physical capacity. 

(c) Be of prescribed age, i.e. for a Training College Course 
be not less than eighteen on rst October in the year for which 
admission is sought, for Technical Training College not less 
than twenty-five on same date (though exceptions may be 
allowed to this). 

(d) Have passed an approved examination, at or above the 
required standard, unless the Minister allows an exception.* 
For normal entry into a three-year course the minimum stand- 
ard is five passes at O level G.C.E., or three subjects at O level 
and one other at A level, or two subjects at O level and two 
other at A, or three subjects at A level and evidence that other 
subjects have been studied beyond the age of sixteen; or similar 
success in comparable examinations. For Art School, students’ 
Specialist qualifications are also required, and for entry into a 
Technical Training College suitable experience in employ- 
ment. 


It must be emphasized that these are minimum qualifications. 
For entry into popular Colleges the bare minimum has rarely 
been sufficient, and for years the general standard has been 
rising. 


Courses 


at a University Educa- 


(a) The one-year course for graduates 
professional training. It 


tion Department is strictly a course of 
consists of instruction in the principles and practice of educa- 
tion, andin one or more periods of practical teaching in schools, 
amounting in the aggregate to some sixty days. Many Uni- 
Versity Education Departments send their students to a school 
for a whole term. 
b) The three-year course in a Training College consists of 
Continued general education and professional training. The 

always deprecated such 


1 p 
ex the teachers’ professional associations have 
oranal admissions, and succeeded in keeping them down to a very 

Proportion of the total admissions. 9 
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latter comprises instruction in principles and practice of educa- 
tion (which may include health education), and several periods 
of practical teaching in schools — amounting in the aggregate 
to some 120 days. For personal education the student normally 
studies one or two subjects of his own choice. 

(c) The three-year course in a Specialist College similarly 
includes instruction in the principles and practice of education, 
and periods of teaching practice. In addition to the specialist 
subjects required, every student takes a course in English 
Language lasting normally two years. In some colleges one 
other subject, general or specialist, may be taken. 


Qualification 


Students are tested by written examinations, taken at the end 
of the course, or by continuous assessment, or by a combina- 
tion of these two methods. In either case the testing is done by 
internal examiners supervised by external examiners. The 
teacher’s certificate is awarded by the Institute (or School) of 
Education. The Institute sends the list of those to whom it has 
granted the certificate to the Minister, who grants them the 
status of Qualified Teacher. 

Students in University Education Departments are awarded 
by their Universities a Diploma or Graduate Certificate in 
Education. Possession of this entitles the holder to the Teacher's 
Certificate. A rather higher standard is ordinarily demanded 
for the University award than for the Teacher’s Certificate: 
it is therefore possible for a University Education Department 
student to gain the Teacher’s Certificate yet fail to secure the 
Diploma or Graduate Certificate. 

Over halfofthe ‘Training Colleges provide also various ‘Sup- 
plementary’ specialist courses, most of one year’s duration, tO 
qualified teachers, and most offer shortened versions of the 
three-year course to students of greater age and more mature 
experience than those entering college straight from school. 

Allthe University Education Departments, Technical Train- 
ing Colleges and Colleges of Art are -o-educational. Of the 
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general Colleges only sixteen! were in 1958 co-educational. 
Many more are planned in the expansion now under way. 
The Physical Education and Domestic Science Colleges are all 
single-sex. ; 

Almost all the Training Colleges are residential but many 
admit also non-residential students, and Day Training 
Colleges are being established. The University Education 
Departments share the residential facilities provided by their 
Universities. The Colleges of Art are non-residential. 

In 1958-59 there were about 3,100 students in University 
Education Departments, about 25,000 in two-year colleges, 
about 2,400 in Housecraft Colleges, 1,200 in Physical Educa- 
tion Colleges and 450 in Technical Training Colleges. The 
total number increases every year. 


Staffing 


Staffs of University Education Departments are mainly re- 
cruited from two sources: the Universities, from whom senior 
members are usually drawn, and Secondary (mainly Grammar) 
schools. A University Education Department is headed by a 
Professor of Education (except at Oxford), who will have 
under him senior lecturers, lecturers, and assistant lecturers. 

Training College staffs are now recruited almost exclusively 
from practising teachers. Members of Technical Training Col- 
lege staffs must also have had appropriate industrial, commer- 
cial, or professional experience. There are five grades of staff: 
lecturer, senior lecturer, principal lecturer, deputy principal, 
and principal. The ratio of staff to students is generally about 
one to eleven. 

Instruction in both U.E.D.s and Colleges is by lecture, 
demonstration, seminar, tutorial group, private study, observa- 
tion and teaching practice in schools. U.E.D. students share the 
social amenities and extra-curricular activities of their Univer- 
sity. Training Colleges offer a wide range or extra-curricular 

2 By the 1960-61 sessionsthis number had been more than doubled. ¢ 

o 
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activities—physical, cultural, and recreative—chiefly organized 
by the students. 


Further Training 


Tt is now accepted that a teacher’s training is not complete 
when he leaves U.E.D. or College, but no provision is made 
to ensure that all teachers receive further training. Short re- 
fresher courses for practising teachers are offered by the Npr 
istry of Education, the local education authorities, Institutes o 
Education, teachers’ professional organizations, and other 
bodies. Longer full-time courses (usually of one year’s dura- 
tion), and part-time courses extending over two or three ie 
leading to named qualifications are offered by Institutes o 
Education; for the full-time courses teachers may be seconded 
on full salary. Schemes of interchange for a period of one yeat 
operate between the United Kingdom and the United States, 
and between the United Kingdom and the English-speaking 
British Dominions. Teachers are also occasionally granted leave 
on salary for specified pieces of study or research. 

To advise the Minister on all matters concerning the supply 
and training of teachers there is a National Advisory Council 
on the Training and Supply of Teachers (N.A.C.T.S.T.). This 
is representative of the Universities, the Area Training Organ- 
izations, the Training Colleges, the local education authorities, 
and the teachers’ professional associations, with officers of the 
Ministry of Education and of H.M. Inspectorate. 


For further reading and reference 


Ministry of Education. Annual Reports 


Training Colleges in England and Wales recognized by the Minister. (List 
172), Published annually. 
The Training of Teachers: Suggestions for a Three Year Training College 
Course. (Pamphlet No. 34), 1957. 

Board of Education. Teachers and Youth Leaders. 
All from H.M. Stationery Office. 


A.T.C.D.E. Handbook on Training for Teaching (Latest Supplement to 2nd 
edition) Lists and describes all training establishments. Methuen, 1958- 
Richardson, C. A. The Education of Teachers in England, France, and U.S.A- 

(dnglish Part.) U.N.E.S.C.O., 1953. 


(McNair Report), 1944- 
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cmarrm ta | A Great Partnership 


Remon has been made earlier in this book to the 
spirit of co-operation which exists between the centre and 
the localities, and between statutory and voluntary bodies, in 
the planning, provision, and maintenance of the public system 
of education. The point cannot be made too often, and so I 
feel that it is only fitting to conclude this brief survey of the 
English educational system by attempting to show that in 
all its parts it is sustained by the idea and practice of partnership. 
In the final analysis, it is this spirit which makes the system 
work; were it to be abandoned an entirely different — and one 
would think much less happy — system would emerge. 

The first, and probably the most important, example of 
partnership is that between the home and the school. This is 
almost entirely a growth of the present century, and it is not 
yet either so highly developed or so intimate as it could, or 
should, be. But very remarkable progress has been made, 
progress which, in fact, has amounted to a revolution in the 
relationships between parents and teachers. 

In the early years of this century the gates to the yards of 
Public Elementary schools were almost invariably locked once 
the children were inside; and a permanent notice was often to 
be seen which said: “No parents allowed beyond this point.” 
There was reason for the notice; almost the only parents who 
wished to gain admission were those who came to cause 
trouble — not infrequently to offer personal violence to a 
teacher. All that has completely gone; parents now are every- 
where welcomed into the school, and when they come their 
almost invariable desire is to seek advice or to consult with 
the teachers about their children. School yard gates are till 
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occasionally to be found locked, but this is to guard young 
children against traffic dangers, not to keep parents out. 

Numerous schools now have organized Parent-Teacher 
associations, which hold frequent meetings, to hear speakers on 
educational topics, for interchange of ideas, or simply to have 
a pleasant social evening together - with the opportunity for 
private and informal consultations between individual parents 
and teachers. P.T.A.s are probably more common in Primary 
than in Secondary schools, but are nevertheless to be found in 
large numbers in the latter. Much less common is the Parents 
Association, whose exclusive title must not be taken to imply 
hostility to the teachers, or any desire to exclude them from its 
activities. It may have come into being simply because the 
Head Teacher, for reasons which appear sound to him, has 
been reluctant to take the initiative in forming a P.T.A. The 
usual reasons for such reluctance are fear that parents might 
wish to interfere with the internal organization of the school, 
fear that the P.T.A. might become dominated by active mem- 
bers of a political party, or fear that the association would fail 
to attract just those parents who stand in most need of the help 
it could give; the indifferent and apathetic parents who are 
always a problem for any school. 

Both Parent-Teacher and Parents’ Associations are often 
directly helpful to a school by providing it with amenities that 
are outside the local authority’s budget or cannot immediately 
be provided from public funds: a new set of curtains for the 
school stage (or even the stage itself), a gramophone, vases for 
flowers, for example. Associations of both kinds also often pro- 
vide helpers at school functions : speech days, athletic meetings 
concerts, plays, and open days. 

“Open Days’ are a telatively new, but already exceedingly 
popular, feature of the English educational system. On an 
“Open Day’ the school is ‘at home’ to all parents and friends 
who care to visit it. Samples of the children’s work in every 
branch of the school curriculum are on display — usually i> 
lavish abundance — with teachers and children in every room 
to éxplain and demonstrate. Frequently programmes of phy- 
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sical education, dancing, music, and drama are staged by 
teachers and pupils, and some schools add also talks by teachers 
on their work, or by outside speakers on local or general 
educational progress. 

Quite a few local education authorities expand the idea of 
the school ‘Open Days’ by holding periodically ‘Education 
Weeks’ during which all the schools in their areas are similarly 
‘At Home’; such ‘weeks’ usually offer, in addition to school 
displays and demonstrations, a series of public meetings ad- 
dressed by speakers of local or national eminence. A growing 
number of authorities — but not yet a large enough one — is 
using also other means of explaining the schools to the parents; 
notably through pamphlets describing their aims and facilities, 
which are sent to parents whose children are about to enter 
Primary or Secondary school, or to leave the latter. 

Parallel with the growth of co-operation between home and 
school, but preceding it in point of time, and probably its 
principal cause, there has taken place a transformation of the 
telationships between the child and his teacher. In 1900 it 
would have been true to say that, with rare exceptions, children 
hated school, and the relationship between teacher and pupil 
was that of driver and driven. Today it is equally true to say 
that — again, of course, with rare exceptions — children love 
school, and the relationship between pupil and teacher is that 
of fellow workers in a joint enterprise. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to add that the relationships between teachers, and 
particularly those between head and assistants, have shown a 
similar trend; teachers could not have evoked a spirit of part- 
nership between themselves and their pupils had they not 
previously developed this among themselves. 

Contributing to the work of Primary and Secondary schools 
is a great host of people giving, voluntarily, the most varied 
services. At the outset it is pertinent to remind readers that all 
members of boards of managers and governors of schools, of 
divisional executive and local authority committees volun- 
tarily give up leisure time to the performance of public duties; 
and in innumerable cases a very great deal of leisure time. 
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Admittedly, many of these people are — in part at least — moved 
to undertake such service by motives other than a purely dis- 
interested desire to help the schools, and thus to advance the 
public weal; but that said, it must be added that a vast amount 
of zealous and disinterested work is done every year by them: 
and the schools would be much the poorer without it. 

The same is true of the considerable number of persons who 
each year serve on committees and councils established to 
advise the Minister of Education, local education authorities, 
and teachers’ and administrators’ professional associations. 
None of the members of any of these committees or councils is 
ever paid for his services — and when allowance is made for 
travel and subsistence expenses, this is frequently inadequate to 
cover the actual expenditure involved ! Membership of one of 
the Minister’s standing advisory bodies, in particular, is neces- 
sarily restricted to persons holding (or recently retired from) 
tesponsible posts, is demanding in time, and frequently in- 
volves considerable travel. 

Comparable with such people are those who serve on the 
governing boards and committees of the various autonomous 
national bodies set up to render specific services to the educa- 
tional system: the National Institute of Adult Education, the 
National Foundation for Visual Aids, the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, and the University Grants Com- 
mittee. And alongside these one can perhaps most appropriately 
mention a body which has for many years given most valuable 
service to the educational system, the School Broadcasting 
Council of the B.B.C. 

These lists are far from being exhaustive. The schools daily 
teceive aid, in the forms both of regular and occasional services, 
from the public library system, art galleries and museums, and 
increasingly from public undertakings and private industrial 
and commercial organizations. 

One cannot pass ftom consideration of services given to the 
Primary and Secondary schools without particular mention of 
the part played by the religious denominations, and especially 
the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Between them these bodies still provide well over one-third 
of the school buildings, and they share in the management or 
government of all these schools. But this is only part of the 
service they render, which ranges from the maintenance of 
diocesan Boards of Education to the nurture of voluntary 
societies promoting the study of aspects of religious education. 
The partnership between the Church and the State can still 
be, at moments, an uneasy one, but its continued existence 1s 
today never doubted save by rare extremists; and it is fair to 
say that it is as cordial and co-operative in England and Wales 
as in any country in the world - and much more so than in 
most. 

In the field of Further Education the range and variety of 
co-operation between statutory and voluntary bodies are so 
large as to render detailed mention impossible in small space. 
They can, however, be broadly categorized under three heads: 
co-operation between industry (meaning all forms of gainful 
employment) and the education authorities in the promotion 
and organization of vocational education; co-operation be- 
tween voluntary bodies and the education authorities in the 
promotion and provision of non-vocational adult education ; 
and co-operation between voluntary bodies and the education 
authorities in the promotion and provision of educational, 
social, and recreative activities for adults and adolescents, and 
especially for the latter. 

Finally, there exists a great deal of co-operation between the 
statutory bodies specifically concerned with education and 
those concerned with other parts of the national life. This co- 
operation takes place both at the centre and in the localities ; by 
way of illustration it may perhaps suffice to point out that in 
the execution of his duty the Minister of Education is in con- 
stant consultation with his colleagues in charge of the Treasury, 
the Ministries of Health, Labour, Pensions, Agriculture, Hous- 
ing and Local Government, and Town and Country Planning, 
the Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, the 


War Office, and the Air Ministry. 
In the concluding® chapter of his book Education in Etigland 
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Dr. W. P. Alexander exclaims: “Here, then, is this national 
system involving, as we have stressed, continual co-operation 
at all levels.” I would like to conclude on the same note, with 
the same emphasis. It is often said that the English educational 
system is unique. So is every other national system of educa- 
tion. Our uniqueness is probably most marked in its extreme 


dependence upon this great partnership between statutory 
authority and voluntary service. 


1 Page 136. 
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